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Paintable, Permanent Acousti-Celotex* Makes Lasting Friends 


IME was when most offices were dark, dingy, noisy 
places, with a dusty portrait of the founder over a 


roll top desk. Contrast such a memory with 
this bright, clean, quiet administrative center 
—typical of the quarters modern business ex- 
pects! The Acousti-Celotex ceiling can 
always be kept light and clean, because it 
can be painted repeatedly. It will always 
insure quiet, because repeated painting does 
not affect its acoustical efficiency. 

These considerations have won users’ 
preference time after time. They realize that 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Acousti-Celotex ceilings mean permanent satisfaction. 
Other Celotex acoustical products — Absorbex, 


Calicel, Calistone and Muffletone—are offered 
to help you meet varying acoustical and dec- 
orative demands. At your service, too, és 
the broad experience accumulated by Celotex 
engineers through years of meeting all man- 
ner of acoustical problems. Please feel free to 
call on that experience, without obligation. 


* The word Acousti-Celotex is a brand name identifying a perforated 


acoustical fibre tile marketed by The Celotex Cor poration. 
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U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


OTHER CELOTEX BRAND ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS: 
Murrierone Apsonpex (arice. (CALISTONE 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION ¢ 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Sales Distributors Throughout the World. In Canada, Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING AND THE USHA 


THE FORUM answers the first thirteen questions about Build- 
ing’s most controversial subject. 


HOUSING PROJECTS 


Representative examples of USHA's accomplishments to date 
- Queensbridge ... Brentwood Park... Santa Rita... 
Willert Park. 


BUILDING NO. Il, ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


A combined office building and garage for midtown New York. 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
SHOW ROOM AND OFFICES 


An unusual approach to the modern commercial interior. 


HOUSES 


More case histories in the small house series. Interior-exterior 
photographs ... floor plans ... critical comment... cost 
data .. . construction outlines. 


THE ARCHITECT’S WORLD 


Controversy .. . Criticism ... Philosophy ... War liter- 
ature... and building contracts. 


THE DIARY 


A roving editor writes of events, personalities, competition 
technique and other architectural miscellany. 


BUILDING MONEY 


Building forecast for 1940 ... A planned community ap- 
praised—Greenbelt’s income and expenses .. . Decentralization 
in Detroit causes real estate decline . . . Four tyro builders 
produce $2,995 prefabricated houses. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 
FORUM OF EVENTS 


War comes to the architectural journals . .. Bomb objectives 
in Finland... Awards... Competitions... Deaths... 
personal ... USHA. 


BOOKS 


Colonial Philadelphia ... Housing Law Abroad... Historic 
American Houses. 


LETTERS 


PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


To complete checking of research this Department will not ap- 
pear until next month. 
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Barbara Hunt, Richard E. Saunders, Madelaine Thatcher, Nadia Williams, Allan Woodle. 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 





BUILDING TRENDS. Behind the 





outlook for 1940 
building activity (see page 57) are the statistical trends of 


PERMITS 


(Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor) 





1939. Latest available data (see tabulation, right, and complete 


presentation, page 61) spotlight these trends: building permit 
volume continues steady, presages a recovery in contract vol- 
ume which slumped during October; wholesale and retail costs 


Monthly Data 


First ten months 





Oct. 1939 
(millions) 








advance slightly; rents continue the climb begun in June; fore- 


closures hit a new post-Depression low; industrial production 
stands 27 per cent higher than a year ago; cost of living takes 
a small but significant drop; building stock prices work upward. 


Residential ........ $92.0 
Non-residential .... 49.3 
Additions, repairs ... 29.0 

co | rr 170.3 





Comparison with 1939 Comparison 
Sept. °39 Oct. '38 (millions) with 1938 
+ 4.7% +18.0% $945.4 +31.0% 
—17.6 —10.7 506.8 +13.0 
+ 2.1 + 5 292.9 + 9.1 
— 3.3 + 5.1 1,745.1 +21.4 








LOW COST GREASE. Biggest 
home building news since the Federal 
Housing Administration slashed interest 
rates last August, is FHA’s New Year’s 
resolution to grease and get rolling the 
low cost housing machinery of private en- 
terprise. Thus, at year-end FHA changed 
a few rules and regulations under its 
Title I insurance program (usually asso- 
ciated with modernization and repair 
loans) , produced in effect a new financing 
plan for houses costing less than $2,500. 

More attractive to borrowers and lend- 
ers alike, FHA’s low cost housing grease 
has four principal ingredients: 
> Foremost innovation in the program 
is the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation’s agreement henceforth to purchase 
Title I new construction loans from orig- 
inal mortgagees. Created two years ago 
by FHA and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., FNMA has served ever since as 
a mortgage discount agency for FHA- 
insured Title IL loans on higher cost 
houses and, by promoting liquidity in the 
mortgage market, has stimulated this type 
of construction. However, since the se- 
curity of Title I loans had not been sub- 
ject to FHA’s inspection and construction 
standards, FNMA has had no guarantee 
that the loans were not largely lemons, 
has had no desire to enter the market for 
this kind of fruit. 

The three other changes made by 
FHAdministrator Stewart McDonald in 
the Title I new construction program (see 
below) were necessary to convince RFC 
Administrator Jesse Jones that FNMA 
could prudently purchase these low cost 
housing loans. 
> In addition to the long-standing dis- 
count loans, the new rules and regulations 
authorize the insurance of interest-bearing 
loans which will probably run their prede- 
cessors into the ground as far as popu- 
larity and use are concerned. Under the 
old plan, maximum charge for interest and 
fees of all kinds against the borrower was 
equivalent to $3.50 discount per $100 
original face amount of a one-year loan. 
And, while this amounted to a gross in- 
terest cost of about 6 per cent on a 
15-year loan, the interest cost went up as 
the term went down. (A gross cost of 
7 or 8 per cent was not unusual.) Much 


more attractive to the borrower, the maxi- 
mum gross cost of the newly authorized 
interest-bearing loans is set at 5% per 
cent (44% per cent interest, plus 44 of 1 
per cent service charge, plus 42 of 1 per 
cent insurance premium) . 

Besides appealing to borrowers, this new 
type of Title I loan will reduce the book- 
keeping headaches and costs of lenders. 
Discount loan procedure is so complicated 
that FNMA will wall-flower these loans 
in favor of their interest-bearing sisters. 
> Supervision and regulation are intro- 
duced into Title I new construction for 





FHAdministrator Stewart McDonald 


the first time under the new plan. Here- 
tofore, lenders made these loans  willy- 
nilly without the FHA neighborhood and 
design restrictions, construction inspection 
and borrower credit analysis that go with 
all Title II lending. Now, FHA has modi- 
fied the minimum design and construc- 
tion standards for one-story detached 
houses, has required that all Title I 
houses, as well as all low cost units built 
under Title Il, toe these marks. FHA will 
enforce these requirements 1) by requir- 
ing that all loan applications be submitted 


to it for approval prior to construction, 


2) by inspecting properties during con- 








struction—at least three times according 
to present plans—and 3) by permitting 
lenders to disburse only 80 per cent of 
Title I loan proceeds prior to FHA’s final 
approval of construction. 

These new departures will _ satisfy 
FNMA’s desire for better Title I secur- 
ities, and the unchanged policies will still 
make Title I attractive to mortgagees and 
mortgagors. Thus, the borrowers need not 
submit themselves to credit analysis al- 
though the neighborhoods they build in 
must be approved; and the financial in- 
stitutions may still forego much of the 
red-tape routine that Title II lending in- 
volves. Properties will not have to be 
appraised; mortgages will not have to be 
rated; and, in the event of foreclosure, 
the mortgagee need not convey the prop- 
erty to the FHA, but may sell it and 
claim any loss from FHA. 
> The new Title I program outlaws sec- 
ond mortgages. Although not widely pub- 
licized, it was formerly possible to cover 
part of the cost of land with a second 
mortgage. Now, the land must be owned 
free and clear—a_ provision which will 
further safeguard the lender but which 
may prove a stumbling block to many a 
would-be home builder. 

In all other respects the new Title I 
plan for new construction is governed by 
existing FHA specifications as revised last 
fall (Arcu. Forum, Nov. 1939, p. 4). 

Their salient provisions: 
> Maximum principal amount of loan: 
$2,500. 
> Maximum amortization period: fifteen 
years plus five calendar months. 
> Minimum down payment: 5 per cent— 
in cash or land. 
> Permissible use of loan proceeds: con- 
struction and materials, architectural serv- 
ice, builder’s profit, lighting, heating and 
plumbing systems, landscaping, walks and 
drives, and similar improvements to make 





the structure complete. 
> Unlawful use of proceeds: furnishings, 
stoves, refrigerators, washing machines 
and similar appliances. 

Upshot of the revised Title I program 
is that FHA is now equipped to insure 
loans on houses of any cost up to 
$20,000, is particularly well equipped for 
$2,500-and-under units. If a borrower is 
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Do you know your USHA? 


If, without peeking on page 12, you score more than 50 per cent 
on this Forum-designed questionnaire, you know more about Public 
Housing than most. This quiz is a prologue to the lead story in this 
issue—a critical examination of the USHA program thus far. 


1. The United States Housing Authority is authorized by Congress to finance the building of . 
low rent housing with a fund of: [) $300 million; [1] $500 million; 1] $800 million. 


2. The function of the United States Housing Authority is to: [ build new, low cost Federal 


housing; [] insure loans on new low cost housing; [] loan money to local housing authorities 
and make rent subsidies. 


3. To help rehouse one family for one year costs the USHA: [ $120; —1 $863: [1 $1,400. 


4. On the basis of experience to date, the net USHA cost per annum to help rehouse all U. S 
families which today are living in sub-standard dwellings would be: [] $100 million; [> $875 
million; [1] $1.2 billion. 


5. Nathan Straus has been Administrator of the Federal Housing Administration for: [] 17 
months; [] 3 years; [] | year. 


6. When all projects are completed, the current USHA program will house: [] 160,000 fam- 
ilies; 1) 1,422,800 families; 1] 923,000 families. 


7. The USHA program is serving the general income group of: [] $0-$1,000; [] $250-$1,500; 
0 $400-$1,100; [ $500-$2,500. 

8. When USHA lends 90 per cent of a project’s cost to a municipal housing authority, the city 
must: [] float bonds for 5 per cent and get the rest from the State; [] foot the balance by 


additional taxes on all local properties valued at more than $15,000; [] foot the balance in 
cash, land or public services. 


9. The first step for a city to take if it wants a USHA project is to: [] make a survey of local 
slums and have a USHA appraiser look over available sites; [] get the City Council to authorize 
a local housing authority to deal with the USHA; [] apply to the USHA for permission to form 
a local housing authority. 


10. USHA loans to municipal housing authorities are amortized in: [] 25 years; [1] 40 years; 
CI 60 years. 


11. The USHA will not undertake a project unless the city: [] guarantees to undertake mainte- 
nance costs; [] eliminates a slum dwelling for every new dwelling unit built; [1] provides a park 
and playground within a 3,000 ft. radius. 


12. In cities of less than 500,000 population the cost of dwelling facilities per family dwell- 
ing unit of USHA projects is not allowed to exceed: [1] $2,800; [1] $4,000; 1) $6,300. In larger 
cities: 1 $5,000; [J] $7,800; [) $10,000. 


13. Families with two or less children are not accepted for tenancy in USHA projects if their 


annual income exceeds the annual rent per dwelling unit by: [) 3 times; [J 4 times; [1 5 times. 
Larger families: 1 6 times; [J 7 times; (1) 8 times. 


14. Rent paid by these families averages less than economic rent by: [] 15 per cent; [] 50 per 
cent; [) 62 per cent. 


15. This rent difference is made up by: [] State housing authority funds; [] 1.5 per cent in- 
crease in local taxes; [ Federal and local subsidy. 


16. All building labor employed on USHA projects is: [] contracted for at a 10 per cent wage 
reduction; [] WPA labor; [ local labor at prevailing rates. 


17. The present USHA program calls for: [) 365 projects in 160 cities; [] 98 projects in 96 
cities; [] 731 projects in 702 cities. 


18. If the 1940 Session of Congress votes the $800 million extension of funds which the USHA 
has petitioned, the Authority plans to enlarge its program to include: [) a large technical 
research staff; [J] a rural housing program; [] a slum-remodeling program. 

















PUBLIC HOUSING and the USHA 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM is for Public Housing. It definitely accepts the view that the U. S. housing 
need cannot be met fully and currently by private enterprise. Its Editors, in the following article, work 
their way through the arguments of Public Housing’s proponents and opponents. Their conclusions 
are offered without pretense of finality but rather as an attempt to clarify current thinking and to pro- 


voke additional thinking and discussion. To all FORUM readers, an invitation to report their views and 


experiences.—THE EDITORS 


This month after Roosevelt II gavels the 76th Congress to order, Public Housing 
will go on trial. Standing before judgment will be the U. S. Housing Authority 
and its slum clearance and low rent housing program. In the jury box will be the 
public’s Congressional representatives. They will hear many impassioned accu- 
sations belied by equally emotional defenses. But, sole admissible evidence will 
be the _<ccrd and analysis of the $800 million USHA program to date. 
Irrelevant but true will be arguments that US'™‘’s >rozram is one of Govern- 
ment’s least expensive undertakings, that it costs the Federal Treasury less to 
transplant and maintain a slum family of four in a modern housing project for 
30 years (more than a full generation) than it does to fire a single broadside 
from the Battleship Idaho. Irrelevant will be the argument that the whole 
slum clearance and low rent housing problem (and it involves some 10 million 
families) could be solved with an annual Federal expenditure one-third the size 
of this year’s appropriation for the Army and Navy alone. 

Such interesting comparisons will undoubtedly be offered to the Congressional 
jury, for it will have just decided the National Defense case. But, when Public 
Housing goes on trial it must stand on its own record—the accomplishments of 
the past two-and-one-quarter years. 

Relevant and true will be evidence that with the aid of USHA loans and tech- 
nical advice 85 communities coast to coast now have under construction 125 
large scale low rent housing projects, that eight of them are at least partially 
tenanted, and that all but a mere $26 million of USHA’s capital is either ear- 
marked or under loan contract for the construction of additional projects which 
by the spring of 1941 will boost the total number of completed projects to 365, 
containing 160,000 dwelling units. Relevant will be analysis of the $400-$1,100 
income group these projects are serving, of the average unit rents—$10 in 
the South, $15 in the North—being charged, of the 3314 per cent Federal and 1674 
per cent local subsidies which are bringing rents down to this low level, of the 
average cost of these apartment units which runs from $2,891 for dwelling 
facilities to $5,000 for total development and of the cost to the Treasury of the 
entire program 





$28 million per year for 60 years. These and many more aspects 
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of Public Housing will be the evidence upon which the public’s representatives 
must base their verdict either (1) to extend the USHA program without change 
or (2) to alter and then extend it or (3) to call the whole thing off. 

Actually, this forthcoming trial of Public Housing is an appeal from an earlier 
decision. Year ago, USHA neared the end of its financial rope, petitioned Con- 
gress to drop another $800 million in its corporate till. The Senate agreed, but 
in its closing rough-and-tumble session the economy-minded House spiked the 
USHA expansion bill. One obvious reason for this sharp slap in Public Housing’s 
face was Congressional confusion about the exact meaning of USHA. 

A gigantic question mark to the public at large, USHA is known only to itself 
and to those directly concerned with it. Consequently, it is the unfortunate goat 
of much belittlement, exaggeration and misinformation. Most publicity in favor 
of USHA’s program must necessarily come from the agency itself, and is there- 
fore either biased or discounted as propaganda. On the other hand, many of the 
accusations against it are inspired by uninformed or prejudiced antagonists. 
Thanks to this background of confusion, around the program itself has sprouted 
a circle of satellite questions concerning its various controversial aspects. Fortu- 
nately, on the basis of USHA’s concrete accomplishments (defined on the follow- 
ing page), many of these questions may now be studied and answered. Others, 


geared more to theory than fact, may likewise be studied, but answered less surely. 


Does the USHA Program Compete with Private Enterprise? 

In the first place, private enterprise 7s building every USHA project. Local 
architects design them, local contractors selected by competitive bidding build 
them with the aid of local union labor earning prevailing wages. Furthermore, 
USHA is tapping a market which unsubsidized home builders cannot supply, is 
therefore giving private enterprise an $800 million job it would not otherwise 
receive. Proof is the fact that private enterprise building has never come within 
hailing distance of the $3 Southern and $4.25 Northern average estimated shelter 
rents per room to be charged by USHA. Rents for new private housing average 
well above $15, only seldom dip to a level as low as $11 or $12 (see examples, 
right). Thus, to reverse the question, unassisted private enterprise building has 
not and, under present conditions, cannot compete with the USHA. 

There is another side to the argument. It cannot be denied that USHA is “com- 
peting” with private landlords who own slum dwellings and, by neglecting main- 
tenance and repair, reap a tidy return on their dilapidated properties. Neither 
can it be denied that, despite the complaints of these landlords (of whom some 
are large financial institutions) , this type of Government competition is healthy 


though painful. __._ Answer: NO 


Is the Cost of the USHA Program Too High? 

Prerequisite to a discussion of this question is an accurate determination of the 
actual cost. Acrobatic mathematics were responsible to a great extent for defeat 
of the USHA amendments in the House of Representatives last summer. Some 
USHA opponents took the $1,600 million of present and proposed USHA loans, 
multiplied the $73 million of annual contributions by 60 years (the amortization 


period), then added the two together and announced that $5,980 million was 





the approximate ultimate cost of the proposed program. 
Actually, USHA’s 60-year loans for development of projects do not figure in the 
program’s cost. They are repayable dollar for dollar with interest, and their 


repayment is practically guaranteed by the Federal Government. Annual Federal 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE set a record for low 
rents in new buildings when it erected this 
655-family project in Arlington County, Va. 
Developer Gustave Ring spent a total of $3 
million, about 80 per cent of which is repre- 
sented by an FHA-insured mortgage held by 
the New York Life Insurance Co. Arlington 
Village cost about $4,570 per dwelling unit 
(including everything), rents for $11 per room 
per month. (See ARCH. FORUM, Aug. 1939, 
p. 135.) Capitalizing on construction econo- 
mies permitted by mild California climate, 
Wyvernwood, another FHA-insured project, 
has since bettered Ring’s rents by $2.25. 
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PARKCHESTER, the world’s biggest housing 
project, is being built in The Bronx, New 
York City, by the Metropolitan Life insurance 
Co. without any form of subsidy. Its 12,273 
dwelling units will cost a total of $50 million, 
or about $4,100 each (including everything). 
They will rent for about $12 per room per 
month (excluding utilities), will cater to the 


$1,800-$4,500 income group. (See ARCH. 
FORUM, Dec. 1939, p. 412.) 
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DEFINITION —Prerequisite to any judgment is a fact-by-fact statement of the case. 
Herewith, then, a detailed analysis of USHA’S functions and accomplishments. 


THE ACT. in reply to the first count of Roose- 
velt Il’s now famous state-of-affairs descrip- 
tion—‘‘I see one-third of a nation ill-housed, 
ill-clad, ill-nourished’’—Congress on Septem- 
ber 1, 1937 passed the U. S. Housing Act, cre- 
ated USHA to administer it. Congress’ pur- 
pose, as outlined in the Act’s sub-title, was 
fivefold: 1) “elimination of unsafe and unsani- 
tary housing conditions,’ 2) ‘‘eradication of 
slums” 3) “provision of decent, safe and sani- 
tary dwellings for families of low incomes,” 4) 
“reduction of unemployment,” and 5) “‘stimu- 
lation of business activity.” 

To accomplish these purposes the Act (as 
amended in 1938) authorizes USHA to loan a 
maximum of $800 million on a 60-year basis 
covering 90 per cent of the cost of housing 
projects undertaken by municipal housing au- 
thorities. It defines low cost housing by plac- 
ing a $4,000 maximum on the average cost of 
dwelling facilities per unit and a $1,000 maxi- 
mum on the cost per room, excluding the cost 
of land, demolition and other non-dwelling 
facilities. (Exception: in cities of more than 
500,000 population the maxima are $5,000 and 
$1,250, respectively.) It assures slum clear- 
ance by requiring that for every dwelling 
unit built, a substantially equal number of 
slum dwellings immediately or eventually be 
demolished, effectively closed or repaired and 
improved. It requires that the new housing 
be available only to families in the lowest in- 
come group for whom private enterprise can- 
not build adequate housing facilities—fami- 
lies whose net income does not exceed five 
times a USHA project’s rent, including all 
utilities. (If a family has three or more de- 
pendents, its income may be six times rent.) 
To make really low rents possible—and this 
is the Act’s main spring—USHA is empow- 
ered to make annual cash contributions to de- 
fray partially the operating cost of each 
project, provided that the total annual sub- 
sidy does not exceed $28 million and that each 
participating municipality also makes an an- 
nual contribution equivalent in value to 20 
per cent of the Federal subsidy. 


THE USHA. “‘A body corporate of perpetual 
duration,’’ USHA was once the child of the 
Interior Department, but, by virtue of the 
President’s Reorganization Plan Ne. 1, is now 
under the wing of the Federal Works Agency. 
It is comprised of 2,174 housing experts and 
clerks—1,397 of them in Washington D. C., 
the balance, 777, in the field operating PWA 
projects, giving technical advice to local au- 
thorities, or attached to the two regional 
USHA offices thus far created—the fore- 
runners of five more. At its head is Adminis- 
trator Nathan Straus, appointed for a five- 
year term by the President in December 1937 
and removable only by the President “for ne- 
glect of duty or malfeasance but for no other 
cause.”’ His annual salary is $10,000. USHA’s 
administrative expenses have averaged about 
$3.2 million per year. 

To obtain funds USHA sells tax-free Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed obligations ($114 million 
of which are presently outstanding) to the 
public at a low interest rate (now about 13¢ 
per cent). The proceeds are then loaned for 
project construction to local housing authori- 
ties at an interest cost not less than the 
going Federal rate plus '/2 of 1 per cent (now 
3'4 per cent). Its annual contributions to 
local authorities ($28 million per year) are 
appropriated from the Federal Treasury each 
year by Congress. 

Contrary to general belief, USHA does not 
directly buy land nor build housing projects, 
and it does not assist private builders. It is 
the principal! source of finance and technical 
advice for the Nation’s many local public 
housing authorities which themselves initiate 
and handle actual construction, operation and 
maintenance of housing projects. 


THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES. Being decentral- 
ized, the USHA program depends for effec- 
tiveness upon local housing authorities. No 
project is undertaken without the approval of 
the city; in fact, it cannot be commenced 
without the city’s active cooperation—finan- 
cial and otherwise. 

Simplest way to grasp the principles of the 
USHA program is to examine a hypothetical 
case history in a hypothetical but typical com- 
munity. In the first place, the city council 
authorizes the creation of a housing authority 
under State enabling legislation (all but 10 
States have such laws). To administer this 
new activity the mayor appoints a board of 
about five citizens, who serve without com- 
pensation. With a survey of the local housing 
situation, they document the generally known 
fact that part of the community’s population 
is living in sub-standard slum dwellings. They 
discover that the average annual income of 
these slumites is about $650, that they can 
therefore afford to pay no more than $12 per 
month for living accommodations—about $3 
rent per room on the basis of four rooms to 
the average dwelling. These findings are then 
discussed with USHA officials who agree to 
earmark or tentatively set aside $900,000 of 
their $800 million total to cover a loan for 
90 per cent of the development cost of a 
million dollar project for this community. 

Then the ball is thrown back to the locality, 
which must survey the availability and cost 
of suitable sites. Options on the purchase of 
properties may be secured. The city council 
agrees to eliminate one sub-standard dwelling 
for each new unit built and to supply the re- 
maining 10 per cent of development costs 
($100,000) either in cash through the sale of 
local housing authority bonds or in land, pub- 
lic services or tax exempt property improve- 
ments of equal value. 

In conjunction with local architects, who 
may be commissioned as the result of open 
competition, the community’s housing au- 
thority with its knowledge of local land and 
construction costs estimates that about 285 
dwelling units can be provided in this town 
with $1 million. Then, while the architects 
are preparing preliminary designs of build- 
ings best suited to local requirements, the 
authority turns to the question of finances, 
and, most particularly, rents. 

Annual debt service on both the 90 per 
cent USHA loan and the 10 per cent local 
loan will approximate $35,800.* Annual op- 
erating and maintenance expenses for a 
project of this type are estimated at some 
$38,000; and annual taxes, if collected at 
the usual rate, would come, to say, $23,000. 
Thus, total charges against the project will 
amount to $96,800 per year. 

If these expenses were to be met by rent 
collections alone, it is readily calculated that 
the 285 dwelling units would have to rent for 
an average of about $28 per month, or $7 per 
room per month. And, according to the 
USHAct’s five-to-one income-to-rent ratio, 


*USHA loans now bear interest at 3! per 
cent, run for 60 years; local loans carry a 
slightly higher rate, run for 12-15 years. 


these rent figures would shove the new proj- 
ect way up to the $1,700 annual income level. 

After checking the figures and _ con- 
vincing itself that the project’s proposed de- 
sign and construction are as economical as 
possible, USHA determines what portion of 
the project’s expenses it must subsidize 
each year—the only remaining way to lower 
rents. In this case history, Federal subsidy 
is assumed to cover exactly the debt serv- 
ice of both loans—$35,800 per year.* But, 
there is an important string attached to 
USHA’s subsidy or annual contribution con- 
tract: the community must also agree to sub- 
sidize its project each year by an amount 
equal to at least 20 per cent of the Federal 
subsidy. Since the local subsidy may take the 
form of cash, tax remissions or tax exemption, 
it is probable that the community in question 
would exempt its project from the $23,000 of 
taxes that it would otherwise have to pay. 
This, together with the annual Federal con- 
tribution, would reduce the project’s annual 
expenses to $38,000 (the original operation 
and maintenance figure) and the necessary 
rentals from $28 to less than $12 per dwelling 
unit, or to about $3 per room per month. 

With these financial details perfected and 
approved, USHA draws up a development 
loan contract and annual contribution con- 
tract, sends them to the White House. Up 
to this time all services of the local author- 
ity and its staff have been billed to the mu- 
nicipality or have been donated. However, as 
soon as the President signs the community’s 
loan and contribution contracts, USHA funds 
become immediately available for all services 
directly related to the project’s development. 
With the continued technical advice and, of 
course, veto privilege of USHA experts, the 
local authority purchases land, polishes pre- 
liminary designs into detailed working draw- 
ings, lets construction contracts to the lowest 
bidding private builders. By the time the 
project is complete, tenant selection is already 
under way following the eligibility rules laid 
down by the USHAct. Finally, personnel, 
hired and supervised by the local authority, 
will operate and maintain the project. 


INVENTORY. Today, a total of 140 local hous- 
ing authorities are in various stages of the 
general procedure outlined above. And, the 
mere fact that there are this many authorities 
in the U. S. is a bright feather in USHA'’s cap. 
Back in 1937 when the agency came to life, 
the Nation could muster only 46 authorities 
in seventeen States, and nineteen States did 
not even permit their existence. Eight addi- 
tional States had laws which required sub- 
stantial amendment before they could partici- 
pate effectively in the program. Thanks to 
USHA's early efforts, 38 States now have en- 
abling legislation and 270 communities now 
have housing authorities to study and solve 
their local housing problems. 


*Under all annual contribution contracts made 
to date, USHA subsidies will be large enough 
to cover at least the annual principal and 
interest instaliments on its original loan, and 
frequently they will be larger. 





BORROWING-LENDING POWER 
ANNUAL FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
NUMBER OF DWELLING UNITS 
PERSONS TO BE REHOUSED 
CITIES PARTICIPATING 
NUMBER OF URBAN PROJECTS 
DWELLINGS TO BE ELIMINATED 
MAN-HOURS OF SITE LABOR 
COST OF MATERIALS, ETC. 
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PRESENT PENDING TOTAL 
$800,000,000 $800,000,000 $1,600,000,000 
$ 28,000,000 $ 45,000,000 $ 73,000,000 

160,000 340,000 500,000 
640,000 1,475,000 2,115,000 

160 450 610 

365 650 1,015 

160,000 320,000 480,000 
230,000,000 352,000,000 582,000,000 
$280,000,000 $437,000,000 $ 717,000,000 
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With ground thus broken, the USHA pro- 
gram has progressed rapidly. Eight projects 
are now at least partially completed and ten- 
anted. That they are fulfilling their intended 
purposes is clearly seen in the marginal sum- 
maries on page 12. 

In addition to these partially finished ex- 
amples of USHA progress, there are 117 proj- 
ects under construction. Less advanced are 
another 184 for which loan contracts have 
been written. Last on the list are 56 con- 
templated projects for which USHA funds 
have been earmarked. 


SIGNIFICANCE, Ali told, USHA’s $800 million 
program by the spring of 1941 will have com- 
pleted 365 individual projects in 160 com- 
munities. And, according to studied estimates 
they will provide modern, healthy, safe living 
accommodations for 160,000 one-time slum 
families—adequate housing for a city the size 
of San Francisco or Milwaukee and a greater 
number of dwelling units than produced by 
the Nation’s urban home builders in 1932, 
1933 and 1934 combined. Unlike the opera- 
tions of the Nation’s home builders, however, 
USHA is producing housing for families whose 
annual incomes run between $400 and $1,100.; 
The USHA program is significant to more 
than slum dwellers. Fulfilling a secondary pur- 
pose, it is providing 230 million man-hours 
of employment at prevailing wages to building 
trade unions—some $225 million worth. It 
means additional money in the pockets of 
building material manufacturers and private 
contractors—$368 million of it. 


PENDING LEGISLATION. Mindful of the enor- 
mity of the Nation’s slum problem, USHA, 
with all but $26 million of its capital ear- 
marked or under loan contract, is seeking 
Congressional authorization to extend its ac- 
tivities. Thus, before Congress is a bill which 
would double USHA’s $800 million borrowing 
and lending power, boost the annual volume 
of Federal housing subsidies from $28 million 
to $73 million. Reason that the subsidies 
must be more than doubled is that, due 
to a clerical error in the preparation of 
the original legislation, authorized annual 
subsidies ($28 million) are insufficient to bring 
down the rents on all the projects that could 
be built with USHA’s presently authorized 
loans. Thus, the current lending power is ac- 
tually limited to some $690 million. The de- 
sired increase in Federal subsidies would take 
care of this discrepancy. 

In addition to these two salient features of 
the pending legislation, three other changes 
would be made in the present program: 1) 
Of the $800 million increase in USHA funds, 
$200 million would be devoted to a new rural 
housing program which is still in the em- 
bryonic stages of development. While farm 
housing conditions, particularly in the South, 
are admittedly sub-standard, this amendment 
has the earmarks of a political sop to influence 
the votes of Congressional farmers.* 2) The 
10 per cent local participation in the devel- 
opment cost of projects would no longer be 
counted in calculating the USHA’s annual 
contributions. This provision was added to 
appease those who believe that localities 
should foot a bigger portion of their housing 
bills, would seriously curtail the program. 3) 
In figuring the limitations on the dwelling unit 
cost of a project, the population of the whole 
metropolitan area may be considered instead 
of the population of the city alone. This 
amendment would permit smaller cities with 
flowing outskirts and cities adjacent to me- 
tropolises (where construction costs are tra- 
ditionally higher) to operate under USHA'’s 
$5,000 per dwelling unit and $1,250 per room 
cost maxima. 

Tabulated on the facing page is the statis- 
tical meaning of the present program, the 
pending program and their combination. 


tin New York City, upper limit is $1,399. 


*The existing framework of the Act would 
have to be altered further to permit a suc- 
cessful rural housing program. 
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subsidies authorized to date will give the local authorities sufficient cash to repay 
their annual installments (principal and interest) on the USHA loans. And, the 
USHAct specifies that this cash gift be applied first and foremost to the repay- 
ments of this debt. Thus, USHA will actually pay off its own loans. Unless and 
until sufficiently low rents can be maintained without full Federal subsidy, this 
change-of-pocket financial procedure will obtain. (USHA has announced that 
one project in the next group to be approved will receive an annual Federal 
subsidy slightly less than the amount required for Federal debt service.) 

With these 60-year loans out of the picture, it is apparent that the only cost of 
the program to the Federal Government is the cash subsidy it deals out each 
year—$28 million under the present program, $73 million if the pending expan- 
sion is authorized. To multiply this cost by 60 years (the term of annual contri- 
bution contracts) makes as little sense as multiplying the annual Federal 
appropriations for the Army or Navy or education or highways by as many 
years. Multiplication produces the total Federal subsidy to be granted during 
the 60-year period, but it violates accepted financial procedure. 

Cost of the program to the participating localities is not as easily defined as the 
Federal cost. To meet their subsidy requirements, communities usually donate 
public services and lift taxes in lieu of paying cash. Moreover, the face value of 
these donations is not their actual value. It is an extraordinary slum that pays 
full tax levies; most are noted for far-below-average tax collections and far-above- 
average public service costs (police protection, sanitation, etc.). 

So much for what the costs are: now for an analysis of their justification. 
Although the $73 million annual Federal cost of the proposed public housing 
program is dwarfed by Congressional appropriations for other purposes, it is still 
a frightening figure. However, when its meaning is analyzed, some of the fright 
is removed. Thus, $73 million is the gross Federal cost of moving 500,000 low 
income families from unhealthy, unsafe slum conditions and of maintaining them 
one year in clean, modern dwellings where they will undoubtedly live better lives, 
become better citizens, become less of a financial burden to both municipal and 
Federal Goveraments. To put it another way, the Federal Government is spend- 
ing only $120 a year net on each family assisted. And, while it is doubtful that 
total annual Federal subsidies will ever be reduced, subsequent economies in 
project construction may permit subsidies to be distributed over a wider base, 
may reduce this per capita figure. 

In view of its benefits to the Nation in general and to slum dwellers in particular, 
the USHA program does not appear to be costing too much... Answer: NO 


Can USHA Solve the Whole Housing Problem? 

If, as indicated above, it will cost the Government $73 million per year to rehouse 
500,000 families and if, as research indicates, there are 10 million families in need 
of better housing, it can be estimated offhand that solving the Nation’s entire 
slum clearance and low rent housing problem would involve an astronomical 
Federal expenditure of about $1.5 billion annually over a 60-year period. While 
the size of this foot-long figure does not mean that the U.S. should withhold its 
initial blow at the low rent housing giant, it heavily underlines the fact that 
USHA cannot conceivably solve the whole problem itself. USHA is not, there- 
fore, the last word in housing; that word must ultimately be private enterprise. 
Meanwhile, if properly administered, USHA can point the way... Answer: NO 


Are Housing Subsidies too High? 
That subsidies are necessary to low rent housing has been proved by experience. 
Unassisted private enterprise has with effort shaved room rents to $11 (see 
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1830 PATERNALISM. one of the earli- 
est forms of subsidized low rent housing in 
the U. S. was company housing—notably in 
New England. Above is Coventry Town, at 
Harris, R. |. Built over 100 years ago by local 
mill owners faced with the problem of trans- 
porting workers to the town, the houses were 
originally rented for $5 a month apiece. Still 
standing, and in considerably better shape 
than a big chunk of U. S. company housing, 
these dwellings today bring in $15-$20 each, 
every month. 





SLUMS COST MONEY. in Cleveland the per 
capita cost of fire protection has been figured 
as $18.27 in the slum area, $2.74 for the rest 
of the city. 

In Jacksonville 32 per cent of all major 
crimes were committed in a slum section 
covering less than 2 per cent of the city’s 
area. 

in a slum district of Tampa the disease 
rate was 23.8 as against 4.8 for the rest of 
the city. 





illustrations, page 3); subsidized to the extent of tax exemption, private enter- 
prise has further lowered them to $6; but only USHA with the aid of annual cash 
subsidies plus tax exemption has knocked rents down to a low of $1.86 *. 

Four means produce low rents: 1) low land and construction costs, 2) low inter- 
est rates, 3) low operating and maintenance costs and 4) direct subsidy. But, 
within Building’s present framework it is physically impossible to accomplish 
rent-wise with even a combination of the first three means what can be accom- 
plished with subsidy. Thus, for really low rent housing, subsidy is now essential. 
Under the USHA program subsidy is of two kinds: annual cash contributions 
from the Federal Government and local subsidies (equal to at least 20 per cent 
of the Federal) in the form of cash, tax exemption or free public service. Analysis 
of USHA contracts with local authorities which now have projects under con- 
struction shows that Federal subsidies average 3344 per cent of a project’s 
economic rent, that local subsidies average about 1674 per cent. In other words, 
tenants pay only about half of the rent necessary to operate and maintain the 
projects at a break-even level and to pay debt service. Indirectly, therefore, 
public housing subsidies to all intents and purposes are gifts to low-income 
families to cover half their regular rent bills. They are a form of relief. 

Unless construction and land costs are materially lowered (see below), or unless 
the present public housing system is discarded in favor of a new approach to 
the problem, subsidies for the present are at a minimum. To lower them without 
altering the framework of the program would mean raising rents, and higher 


rents would defeat the program’s purpose. Answer: ? 


Is USHA Clearing Slums? 

Of the 125 projects now beyond the planning stage, more than half are being 
erected in slum areas on sites formerly occupied by substandard dwellings. The 
others are going up on formerly vacant land, and, where the housing shortage is 
particularly acute, USHA permits the rather indefinite postponement of “equiv- 
alent elimination” until two years after the shortage is relieved. Eventually, how- 
ever, unless municipalities willfully violate Federal law, the number of slum 
dwellings eliminated either through demolition, moderization or effective closing 
must be substantially equal to the number of new housing units provided. 

While this procedure will toe the mark set by the USHAct, it will not clear slums. 
Elimination of one or two substandard dwellings from a group of several dozen 
does little to better the slum neighborhood. “Equivalent elimination” to be effec- 
tive, must be concentrated—not piecemeal—and therefore the general concept 
of slum clearance needs redefinition. Furthermore, since private enterprise shies 
away from the bottom of its market, and since USHA can supply only a small 
part of its market, slums are being created much faster than they could possibly 
be cleared under the present public housing program. So, besides redefinition, the 
term slum clearance and its relation to the low rent housing problem needs 


revaluation—at least until the dwelling shortage is relieved. Answer: NO 


Is Public Housing Paying Too Much for Land? 

An age-old controversy exists between the advantages of building public housing 
projects on high cost slum sites in the heart of a city and the advantages of 
building on comparatively low cost out-lying land. Hipped on the latter method, 
some amateur housers go so far as to suggest that all projects be built in the 
country and that subsidies, if necessary, be given the transportation companies 


to cover the commutation of tenants between their homes and their places of 


* Average rent per room per month in USHA’s Austin, Texas project, Santa Rita—See page 18. 
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work. Experts are generally agreed, however, that Public Housing should be con- 
centrated within the city and for several poignant reasons: 1) It will revive 
depreciated neighborhoods, 2) It will discourage costly decentralization, 3) It 
will permit tenants to live in their accustomed surroundings, near their places of 
work and 4) It will not overload or require additional transportation, streets, 
utilities, educational facilities, ete—the added cost of which may easily off-set 
the sole advantage of rural land. 

But, to build housing in highly developed city centers is to pay stiff land prices, 
which dictate a high percentage of site coverage, a high density (families per 
acre) and high rents—or an equally undesirable result: less housing for the 
money. Moreover, when Public Housing pays high land prices it is intensifying 
its No. 1 headache by shoring up the already sky-high level of downtown realty 
prices. By building some of its projects in the hearts of cities, the USHA program 
is realizing the advantages outlined above, but at a sizable cost. By building the 
others in less developed areas, it is not only paying less for individual land 
parcels, but is also lowering its over-all, long-term land cost. Thus, having no 
preconceived and announced policy as to site location, USHA is in a position 
to bargain, and, by occasionally buying an outlying site (i.e., by patronizing the 
competitors of downtown land owners), it is tending to deflate the whole city 
real estate price balloon. 

Not before the undeniably high level of land values is brought down to a reason- 
able plane, will either public or private housing be able to build enough low cost 
city dwellings to check the spread of and to rebuild blighted areas. Until that 
unfortunately far distant day arrives, Housing will have to pay dearly for land. 
USHA has specified, however, that no project be built on land costing more than 
$1.50 per sq. ft. unless the city helps foot part of the excess. In the light of 
present-day conditions, USHA is not paying too much for land... Answer: NO 


Are USHA Project Costs Too High? 

The USHAct specifies that the average dwelling facility cost of a project (see 
cost definitions, right) may not exceed $4,000 per unit in communities of less 
than 500,000 population, $5,000 in larger communities. It also requires that 
the average net construction cost of USHA units be lower than “the average 
construction cost of dwelling units currently produced by private enterprise.” 
To date the USHA program has met these specifications with room to spare. 
Thus, to compare its costs with those of private enterprise, USHA puts the 
average net construction cost per dwelling unit of the 125 projects under con- 
struction beside the average valuation of all residential building permits filed 
during the first six months of 1939, produces a score of $2,891 versus $3,675 in 
favor of USHA. A further comparison may be made between USHA’s average 
over-all cost of $4,600 with the average value of new houses and lots—%5,530— 
whose mortgages were insured by FHA during the twelve months of 1938 *. 
Unfortunately, no private enterprise cost figures are comparable with USHA’s 
average development cost of $5,000 per unit which includes the expense of slum 
demolition and land purchased for future development. This figure, not to be 
found in most USHA publicity, is the total cost per family dwelling unit of 
public housing and therefore deserves emphasis. 

While these comparisons indicate that USHA is meeting requirements, they do 
not paint a wholly accurate picture. USHA is a low cost housing machine with 
the sole purpose of providing low cost, low rent housing. On the other hand, 
private enterprise supplies high as well as low cost housing. To compare their 


* Over-all cost per unit of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s direct (uninsured) investment 
housing project is approximately $4,100. (See marginalia, page 3.) 
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1855 PHwILAWTHROPY. Workingmen’s 
Home, or the first so-called ‘“‘model tenement”’ 
built in New York, was charitably erected in 
1855, at a cost of $60,000, by the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor. Rents 
ranged from $5.50 to $8.50 per apartment per 
month, and the sponsors claim that it was the 
first multiple-dwelling having a water closet 
for each family. 


U. S. URBAN POPULATION GROWTH 
1830 


v POPULATION: 12.9 MILLION 
MS? PER CENT URBAN: 8.4 


1880 
POPULATION: 50.2 MILLION 
PER CENT URBAN: 28.6 





1930 
POPULATION: 122.8 MILLION 
PER CENT URBAN: 56.2 





CONGESTION. There are more than 3,000 
counties in the U. S. In 155 live 74 per cent 
of all industrial wage earners and 81 per cent 
of all salaried employes. 


USHA UNIT COST DEFINITIONS. 


NET CONSTRUCTION COST: the cost of 
building the dwelling, including structural, 
plumbing, heating and electrical costs. 
DWELLING FACILITIES COST: net con- 
struction cost plus cost of dwelling equipment 
(kitchen equipment, fixtures, etc.) plus archi- 
tectural and engineering fees, local adminis- 
trative expenses and carrying charges 
(charges during construction and contingency 
expenses). 

OVER-ALL COST: dwelling facilities cost 
plus the cost of non-dwelling facilities (piling 
and site preparation in excess of normal 
foundation and excavation requirements, 
landscaping, streets, walks, utilities outside 
of the building walls, grading, non-dwelling 
buildings and fees relating thereto, etc.), plus 
the cost of land and the cost of land acquisi- 
tion. 

DEVELOPMENT COST: over-all cost plus 
the price of slum dwellings plus the cost of 
their demolition plus the cost of land pur- 
chased for future development plus the cost of 
its acquisition. 
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1896 PHILANTHROPY AND 5%. The 


investment possibilities of low rent housing 
were realized by City and Suburban Homes 
Inc. in 1896 when they erected their first 
limited dividend housing project on Long 
Island, N. Y. The Clark dwellings (above) for 
373 families were built at a cost of $610,000, 
rented for $4.25 per room per month. City and 
Suburban has since grown to be America’s 
largest limited dividend housing corporation, 
has never missed a dividend, boasts that its 
limited income is a self-imposed restriction. 
Hence, no benefits have been gained via tax 
exemption under the New York State laws for 
limited dividend housing projects, but City 
and Suburban has passed along to its tenants 
the benefits inherent in limited dividends. 
Thus, during the post-war rent boom tenants 
in the Clark dwellings suffered rent boosts 8 
per cent less than the rent index increase for 
the vicinity. 


CONTRAST. The following table shows the net 
construction cost per room of earlier PWA 
and later USHA housing projects in identical 
cities: 





CITY PWA USHA 
A eae: 5 «- $1,103 $773 
ND, aw ccs ccecces al 1,059 656 
I og oo 55 yg eles alle 1,058 916 
BS errr 803 615 
oe err 1,008 680 
ef a ere 1,149 674 
ME gc <dcve vena tuuen 1,260 718 


RENTS AND INCOMES 
No. of dwelling Estimated 





Annual Income units in first dwelling 

Groups 288 USHA-aided unit rent 
to be reached projects per month 
under $450 3,716 $6- $8 
$450- $550 12,011 $8-$10 
$550- $650 11,409 $10-$12 
$650- $750 24,613 $12-$14 
$750- $850 27,082 $14-$16 
$850- $950 18,996 $16-$18 
$950-$1050 9,073 $18-$20 
$1050-$1150 5,194 $20-$22 





average costs is like putting the average cost of Fords beside the average cost of 
all other automobiles, including Rolls-Royces. More equitable perhaps would be 
the comparison of USHA’s average net construction cost with the average cost 
of all new private housing valued at less than, say, $4,000, into which bracket 
fall 60 per cent of all residential building permit valuations. The score would 
then be USHA, $2,891; private enterprise, $2,600. Another more equitable com- 
parison: USHA’s average over-all cost of $4,600 and the comparable figure for 
the first 112 large scale rental housing projects built by private enterprise under 
FHA’s mortgage insurance program—$5,005. 

But, even these comparisons are unfair—this time to USHA. Its housing is built 
by expensive union labor to last at least 60 years. Private enterprise uses much 
frame construction, frequently employs non-union labor, does not adhere to rigid 
design and construction standards and does not necessarily aim at 60-year 
durability. (Maximum amortization period of an FHA-insured home mortgage 
is 25 years.) All of which points to the glaring fact that, while USHA’s present 
cost comparisons are meaningless, there is no accurate basis for closely comparing 
public and private housing costs. 

Looking at these two costs from a distance, however, it appears that something 
is amiss. The upper income groups are building $4,600 houses for the slum 
dwellers but are buying $5,005 houses (the last-mentioned FHA average) for 
themselves. This nominal difference is surprising but currently unavoidable. As 
already discussed, land costs cannot be lowered without recasting the whole real 
estate keel. Construction costs, however, can be lowered via several channels; 
1) increased research and experimentation toward more economical building 
materials and techniques—see below; 2) adoption of a double standard for hous- 
ing, giving rehoused slum dwellers fewer and less expensive design and equipment 
luxuries than go into the average dwelling; 3) improved, more economical labor 
conditions on housing projects—possibly a guaranteed annual wage for USHA 
labor; 4) modification of out-moded building codes which require unreasonable 
factors of safety and many costly construction specifications; 5) fulfillment of the 
no-restraint-of-trade hopes of Trust-buster Thurman Arnold. When these possibil- 
ities become facts, the so-called “low cost” housing of both public and private 
builders may merit the term. Answer: YES 


Are USHA Rents Sufficiently Low? 

With building costs and subsidies at their present levels, USHA is not and can- 
not rehouse the very lowest incomers, but it will continue to rehouse slum 
dwellers in the lowest income third—its stated purpose. Exclusive of utility costs, 
rents per dwelling unit in projects now under construction will range from a low 
$6.59 (in Austin, Texas) to a high of $17 (in New York City), will average about 
$10 per month in the South, $15 in the North. According to the income-to-rent 
ratios set by the Act, these rents mean that USHA projects will accommodate 
families whose annual incomes range from $400 to $1,100. Probability is that 
the average USHA family will earn a little less than $950 per year. 

Present USHA policy is to rehouse as many families in the middle of the lowest 
income third as is possible with the available subsidies. With 50 per cent sub- 
sidies, USHA caters to a vertical section of the market, keeping as far from the 
top and as close to the bottom as is economically feasible. To tackle the problem 
horizontally and rehouse first the very lowest incomers, then the next higher 
group, etc., the public would have to dole out 100 per cent rent subsidies, then 
90 per cent subsidies, etc., until the uppermost horizontal band was rehoused. 
While the latter method, by rehousing first the most chronic, most costly slum 
cases, would perhaps give the public the most for its housing subsidy, it would 
either cost twice as much or produce half as much housing. USHA subscribes to 
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the theory that, after it relieves the doubling up of families, the chronic slum 
cases may move up into the next higher class of dwellings which the rehoused 
will have vacated. For the present, at least, USHA’s vertical method of tenant 
selection is as good as any, and its rents are low enough... Answer: YES 


Is USHA Undertaking Adequate Research and Experimentation? 

Before this question can be decided, it must be determined whether or not the 
USHA program is the logical place for research and experimentation. Most argu- 
ments weigh down the affirmative side of the scales: 1) Being of necessity a 
disorganized and decentralized industry, private enterprise building as presently 
set up is not equipped to undertake costly experiments. 2) Neither can private 
housing afford to gamble on the success of such experiments. 3) USHA and its 
local housing authorities are peopled with housing and building experts capable 
of undertaking valuable research. 4) Since low rents guarantee 100 per cent 
occupancy of its projects, USHA can afford to take a chance here and there with 
an eye to lowering costs through the use of new building materials and tech- 
niques. 5) Its large scale operations put USHA in a favorable position to negotiate 
cost-reducing labor agreements. If USHA does not dare experiment with an 
entire project, it can guinea-pig a phase or two of several projects, then consoli- 
date its successes. 

USHA has not entirely neglected this essential aspect of housing progress. Evi- 
dence of interesting experimentation toward cost reduction may be seen in the 
walls of the Santa Rita project in Austin, Texas (see page 18). Furthermore, 
USHA’s technical and management ‘divisions have prepared and used much 
valuable information based on an analysis of existing housing projects (partic- 
ularly USHA’s PWA stepchildren) , but the availability of their findings receives 
far too little publicity. Dissemination of Government-corralled data on past, 
present and future housing techniques is as vital as research itself—both to local 
housing authorities and to private enterprise if the latter is expected eventually 
to carry the lion’s share of the low rent housing burden. 

In addition to the use of original research, USHA could learn and teach 
by actively experimenting with the ready-made research of others, much of 
which is already beyond the paper stage. Thus, there are in operation today in 
various parts of the U.S. several distinctly different public and private low rent 


housing plans. Some of them have recommending features. For example: 


In Fort Wayne, Ind., low rent housing’s ugliest bugaboo—the high cost of land— 
is circumvented by borrowing unprofitable privately owned lots in return for $1 
and complete tax exemption. On them the local housing authority erects WPA- 
prefabricated minimum frame houses (three rooms) at a materials and equip- 
ment cost of $900 each, covered by FHA-insured. 20-year mortgages written by 
local insurance companies. To date, more than 50 such units have been com- 
pleted, and all of them rent for $10 or less per month. But like all housing plans 
Fort Wayne’s has it objections: 1) the lack of land control, 2) the light, some- 
what temporary character of the houses’ construction, 3) the lack of permanent 
influence on neighborhoods. (Arcu. Forum, Oct. 1938, p. 299.) 


On Cleveland’s periphery are three examples of the McCornack Plan, developed 
by Architect Walter R. McCornack, A.I.A. vice-president and head of M.I.T.’s 
architectural school. Believing that high cost slum land and new low rent housing 
do not jibe, McCornack builds his housing in the country where low incomers 
may help support themselves by part-time farming. He erects the shells of pre- 
fabricated plywood houses, sells them to families who would be eligible for USHA 
projects, lets the men in the families complete the construction. Since the houses 
are valued at less than the statutory maximum of $2,500, they may be financed 
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1917  GOVERNMENT—War. in 1917 the 
U. S. Government commissioned Architect 
and City Planner Electus Litchfield with $8 
million and orders to build a town for 2,000 
shipyard workers and their families at York- 
ship, near Camden, N. J. With the signing of 
the Armistice in 1918 the Government's 
emergency housing problem was ended, and 
the unfinished village was sold at auction to 
private interests. The sales price was less 
than half the initial cost, thus enabled the 
private owners profitably to rent 1,680 houses 
at $5 per room per month. Such was the Fed- 
eral Government’s tortuous debut in the field 
of subsidized rents. 





1931 cooPERATIVE—Limited Dividend. 
Families who live in Amalgamated Dwellings, 
Inc. in New York (above) pay an estimated 
30 per cent less for their shelter than families 
in comparable dwelling units not incorporated 
in the same frugal way. Built for 237 families 
at a cost of $1,453,814 in 1931, Amalgamated 
Dwellings was established as a cooperative 
venture as well as a limited dividend project 
under the State laws. The rent savings stem 
from tax exemption (about $2 per room per 
month), cooperative rebates averaging $1 per 
room per month, and the absence of profit. 
Average monthly room rent: $12. Architects: 
Springsteen & Goldhammer. (Ref.: Arcu. 
Forum, April, 1933, p. 268.) 
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1935  GOVERNMENT—Limited Dividend. 
Architect Clarence Stein’s Hillside Housing 
in The Bronx, New York, is a limited dividend 
housing project enabled in 1935 by a PWA 
loan for 83 per cent of the project’s $5,489,614 
cost. Architect Stein estimates that the 1,405 
families, who average payments of $11 per 
room per month for their super-shelter, effect 
a theoretical saving of more than 25 per 
cent. Reasons: tax exemption and savings 
derived from large scale construction. (Ref.: 
Arcu. Forum, Feb. 1934, p. 124.) 


BALANCE SHEET of typical northern and 
southern USHA projects. 
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EXPENSES: I—Management; 2—Operating services; 
3—Dwelling utilities; 4—Repairs, maintenance & re- 
placements; 5—Insurance; 6—Interest & depreciation; 
7—Taxes (if levied at usual rate): 8—Other. 
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INCOME: A—Rents; B—Federal subsidy (cash); C— 
Local subsidy (tax exemption). 
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ART. Where the local housing authorities re- 
quest it, USHA.aided projects are permitted 
to devote '2 per cent of the project’s total 
cost to frills. The above example is at Willert 
Park, Buffalo, N. Y. (See page 22.) 
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under FHA’s Title I program with small monthly installments covering mortgage 
principal and interest. In 15 years the loans are retired, and the properties are 
owned outright by the former slum dwellers. Objections: 1) rural housing does 


not solve urban slum problems and 2) creates a transportation problem. 


In Philadelphia, jt is the Binns’ Plan. A realtor of national repute, Arthur W. 
Binns buys whole blocks of dilapidated slum row houses, rehabilitates them to 
the tune of some $1,300 each, then rents them for $3 to $5 per room per month to 
low income families. Chief objection to the Binns Plan: private capital shies 
away from slum rehabilitation investment, makes national application of the 
Plan difficult. FHA insurance of long-term rehabilitation loans would help. 
(Arcu. Forum, Sept. 1939, p. 149.) 


In Princeton, N. J., Millionaire Gerard B. Lambert built a $30,000 ten-family 
housing project, rented it for $6.25 per room per month, then swapped it with the 
city for $30,000 of 4 per cent tax-free bonds which are being redeemed annually 
over a 28-year period from part of the operating income of the tax-free project. 
This procedure eliminated all speculative elements from the venture, gave Lam- 
bert a guaranteed investment return, gave Princeton a much-needed housing 
project. Objection: while far below average, rents under this plan would not 
serve the lowest income third. (Arcu. Forum, Dec. 1938, p. 486.) 

In every city there are advocates of still another plan which is in continual 
operation. They believe that private industry by building houses for the middle 
income group (and it is getting closer and closer to the bottom of this group) 
will in time relieve the acute housing shortage, then permit low incomers to move 
up into the vacated dwellings. They argue that the poorer classes use cast off 
overcoats, buy second-hand automobiles, if any, and that there is no logical rea- 
son to supply them with glistening new housing at a tremendous cost to the 
public. Objection: Even if the sprawling building industry does get around to 
this job, it will still have to solve the problem of slum clearance. 

These and other plans developed by local interests merit more than a superficial 
dismissal by Government housers. Parts of them might well serve as economic 
corollaries to their present USHA program. And, unless they are definitely proved 
useless, these plans will be thrown repeatedly in Public Housing’s face. 

In sum, USHA is the logical agency 1) for conducting and collecting housing 
research, 2) for proving this research via experimentation, 3) for disseminating its 


findings. To date USHA has fallen short on all three counts. Answer: NO 


Are the Standards of USHA Projects Too High? 


Frequent is the argument that costs could be lowered by eliminating all amenities 
from slum clearance and low rent housing projects. This school of thought would 
lop many a square foot off USHA’s minimum room areas, would do away with 
landscaping and architectural ornamentation, would devote no interior space to 
recreation and community activities and would reserve much smaller areas for 
outdoor recreational facilities. In brief, they want USHA housing to be very little 
more than four walls—which themselves must be of “spartan simplicity.” 

Shortsighted, this school of thought is actually demanding that USHA projects 
be up-to-date editions of today’s 50-year-old slum buildings, which would be 
headed for slums the day they are built. No public housing program of new con- 
struction that does not produce attractive, safe, healthful, modern living quarters 
is worth its salt. So, despite the fact that they result in better housing accom- 


modations than most middle incomers can afford to rent, USHA’s standards are 


not too high. Answer: NO 
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is USHA’s Amortization Period Too Long? 


The 60-year amortization of loans made by USHA to local housing authorities 
is a small but important cog in the public housing machinery, but there is no 
logical reason from a construction point of view why the period should be set at 
exactly 60 years instead of, say, 40 or 80 or 100. If reasonably maintained, a 
project built to weather 40 years would probably be serviceable at the end of a 
century. A much shorter period might reduce initial costs and subsidies, just as 
the present term ups costs by requiring that projects be built well enough to last 
at least six decades. Then again, a longer period would reduce annual debt service 
and require smaller subsidies, but would boost construction costs. (Theory be- 
hind the determination of the existing period: a happy medium between con- 
struction costs and subsidies.) 

A well-founded argument for shortening the 60-year amoritzation period and for 
building less durable housing is that today’s projects may be as outmoded in 
2000 A.D. as are the buildings erected back in 1880. To deny this possibility is 
to admit that progress in the housing field has ceased. On the contrary, prob- 
ability is that in much less than 60 years the U.S. will have developed better, 
wholly different building and public housing patterns. 

Finally, there is one good reason for doing away with the amortization period 
altogether, via substitution of Federal capital grants for the 60-year loans—by 
eliminating Federal debt service, the project’s annual operating costs and rents 
would be correspondingly lowered. Certainly, there is no good reason for amortiz- 


ing the cost of land. Answer: ? 


Is USHA Being Successfully Administered? 


Government legislation, no matter how well written, is only as effective as its 
administration. And, in a Government program as “hot” as housing, heady ad- 
ministration is particularly necessary. THe Forum had hoped to report a clean- 
cut consensus on the administration of USHA. Reasons it cannot: 1) there is 
nothing like unanimity among those qualified to have an opinion; 2) much 
criticism directed at the administration should be directed at the Act itself; 
3) it is almost impossible to get outspoken opinion of any Government program 
from those who hope to gain employment through it. However, it is unnecessary 
to travel far to hear that USHA has not been too frank in its dealings with 
Congress on such matters as high over-all costs and non-repayable Federal sub- 
sidies; that USHA red tape would tie every Christmas package in the Nation; 
that “decentralization” is a phrase rather than a fact; that far too little latitude 
is permitted those in charge of local projects (the recent reduction of architects’ 
fees is cited as a move to force Washington standardization on local architects 
rather than a basic economy); and finally, that the job of educating the Public 
on the whole question of Housing still is nowhere. Undoubtedly USHA can rebut 
these criticisms, but the defense sounds less plausible than the complaints. 

The redeeming fact appears to be a very recent realization within USHA that a 
less arbitrary and much more open-minded attitude is in order. If that turns out 
to be a policy and not just a placating gesture then “clearing weather” may be 


predicted; otherwise the forecast must read—‘“continued cloudy” ..Answer: ? 


Are Slum Clearance and Low Rent Housing the Proper 

Functions of Government? 

Much controversy about this subject arises from the misconception that USHA 
tenants, while living in tax exempt projects subsidized by the taxpayers, do not 


themselves pay taxes. This theory is exploded by analysis of the taxes paid by 
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1937 GOVERNMENT—PWA,. To the tune 
of $126,438,549 the now defunct PWA Hous- 
ing Division rehoused 21,443 families. The bill 
for the 49 projects was cared for by 45 per 
cent capital grants and 55 per cent loans, thus 
enabling rents to average $5.03 per room per 
month or an estimated tenant saving of 40 
per cent. In Charleston, South Carolina 
(above) 212 families were transferred to de- 
cent housing for which they pay $4.98 per 
room per month (excluding light and refrig- 
eration). (Ref.: Arcu. Forum, May 1938, p. 412.) 


NEEDED, !f the number of dwellings that are 
unfit for human habitation should be de- 
stroyed, and their number added to esti- 
mated U. S. dwelling shortage, the total ad- 
ditional dwellings needed between now and 
1950, to meet minimum physical standards, 
would be 16,297,000—or more than 1,500,000 
per year. Public and private building last 
year produced about 485,000 urban and rural 
dwelling units. 


nde 


ris er 


1940 GOVERNMENT—USHA. In UsHA’s 
Willert Park project at Buffalo, N. Y. 173 
former slum families are being rehoused at a 
charge of $3.75 per room per month. In line 
with USHA procedure, 10 per cent of the pro- 
ject’s $914,930 cost was footed by the local 
housing authority, 90 per cent was covered by 
a USHA loan. Because rent collections equal 
only half the economic rent USHA and the 
local authority pay the difference with annual 
contributions. (See page 22.) 
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TENANTED. The following USHA projects have 
been completed, in part, and opened for ten- 
ancy: 


LAKEVIEW, BUFFALO, N. Y. Families to 
be rehoused: 668. Development cost: $3,773,- 
968. Average rent per room per month (ex- 
cluding electricity, gas, water and heat): 
$3.50. Building types: 2-story row houses, 3- 
story apartments. 


WILLERT PARK, BUFFALO, N. Y. Families: 
173. Development cost: $914,930. Average 
rent: $3.75. Building types: 2-story flats, 
3-story apartments and combinations. 


RED HOOK, NEW YORK, N. Y. Families: 
2,545. Development cost: $13,096,843. Average 
rent: $5.00. Building type: 6-story apart- 
ments. 


QUEENSBRIDGE, NEW YORK, N. Y. Fami- 
lies: 3,149. Development cost: $15,393,000. 
Average rent: $5.00. Building type: 6-story 
apartments. 


ROBERT MILLS MANOR, CHARLESTON, 
S. C. Families: 140. Development cost: $719,- 
009. Average rent: $3.75. Building types: 
2-story row houses, 2-story flats. 


BRENTWOOD PARK, JACKSONVILLE, 
FLA. Families: 230. Development cost: $988,- 
838. Average rent: $3.75. Building types: 
1- and 2-story row houses. 


ROSEWOOD, AUSTIN, TEXAS. Families: 60. 
Development cost: $225,710. Average rent: 
$2.13. Building type: 1-story row houses. 


SANTA RITA, AUSTIN, TEXAS. Families: 
40. Development cost: $142,043. Average rent: 
$1.86. Building type: l-story row houses. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 1. 


, $800 million. 

, Loan money to local housing authorities and 
make rent subsidies. 

$120. 

, $1.2 billion (about 10 million families at $120 
per year). 

. Nathan Straus is not Administrator of the 
Federal Housing Administration—an agency 
with the sole function of insuring loans on 
privately financed building. Mr. Straus has been 
Administrator of the United States Housing 
Authority for 2 years. 
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6, 160,000. 

7. $400-$1,100. 

8, Foot the balance in cash, land or public 
services. 


9, Get the City Council to authorize a local hous- 
ing authority to deal with the USHA, 

Q. 60 years. 

1, Eliminates a slum dwelling for every new 
dwelling unit built. 

12. $4,000; $5,000. 

13. > times; 6 times. 

14, 50 per cent. 

15. Federal and local subsidy. The city housing 
authority pays about 17 per cent of the eco- 
nomic rent; the USHA pays about 33 per cent. 

16, Local labor at prevailing rates. 

17. 365 projects in 160 cities. 

18, A rural housing program. 





a family of four eligible for USHA housing in, say, Illinois. The owner of a small 
slum house, this family pays about $190 per year in Federal, State and local 
taxes—of which property taxes account for $72. When the family moves into a 
USHA project, it still pays $118 in taxes every year. 

Unfortunately, since USHA cannot possibly rehouse every slum dweller, some of 
them (and many will be in direr straits than those rehoused) must help subsidize 
their more fortunate neighbors who are privileged to move into a new project. 
Federal income taxes, however, are calculated on a sliding scale, and upper in- 
comers thus bear the brunt of housing subsidies. 

But, to answer this double-barreled question categorically: 1) Since police power 
is necessary to the forced demolition, modernization or closing of dwellings, slum 
clearance at present is legally impossible unless in the hands of a Government 
agency. 2) Since it has been adequately demonstrated that sufficiently low rents 
cannot be obtained without tremendous subsidies, lower rent housing at present 
is physically impossible without the participation of Government. Thus, if the 
U.S. is to make inroads on its vast slum and low rent housing problem, Govern- 


TT NI ARNIS ANTE RAEN De eK _._ Answer: YES 


In recapitulation, the foregoing question-and-answer analysis in- 
dicates that the USHA program: 


Is not competing with private enterprise building 


Is not costing the Government too much in the light of existing 
conditions 
Cannot solve the entire U. S. low rent housing problem, now or ever 


Grants no greater rent subsidies than currently necessary 


Fails to clear slums in the true sense of the word 


Is paying high land prices—but not on the basis of present-day 
valuations 


Fails to produce dwelling units whose costs are in line with their 
purpose 


Operates for the present at a sufficiently low rent level 
Builds to the lowest feasible standards 

Amortizes its loans over a questionable period of years 
Fails to conduct adequate research and experimentation 
May itself remedy its administrative shortcomings 


Is the proper function of Government 


Besides refuting many a false argument, these answers to the most controversial 
questions surrounding the USHA program may serve as a timely guide to public 
housers and a signpost for those who would extend, alter or kill the program. 
They point to but two related conclusions: that Public Housing is a tremen- 
dously expensive undertaking justifiable only by the need, and that, while a public 
housing program of the USHA variety may be the best that the U. S. has yet 
produced, it still leaves much to be desired. Some essential improvements can be 
made now; others of still greater importance may result from studies which should 
be undertaken promptly. 

USHA has sidestepped a few assignments, has made more than a few mistakes, 
but, in the main, has made a good beginning. Perhaps the first $800 million are 
the hardest; chances are bright that USHA will do better with the next. 
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McLaughlin Air Service 


QUEENSBRIDGE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Largest public housing project in the U.S. (3,149 
RE families), Queensbridge is one of the few USHA 


Ny aac] | 
\) ‘ar W/, ° 

= = developments on land expensive enough to call for 
clagplec cols elevator buildings. Fundamental requirement was, 
— therefore, the provision of a maximum number of 
| rooms around each elevator shaft, a problem not 
uncommon in private work, but seldom so well 
solved as here. Basis of the scheme is the substitu- 
tion of a Y-shaped building unit for the usual cross 
—an arrangement which avoids the latter’s light- 
robbing right-angle corners and buried rooms, with- 

out sacrificing its efficiency. 


In combining these multi-angular units into a com- 
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QUEENSBRIDGE, N. Y. 
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Wurts Bros. 








ARCHITECTS: William F. R. Ballard, Chief. Asso- 
ciates: Henry S. Churchill, Frederick G. Frost, 
munity the size of a small city, an obviously difficult job, the architects Burnett C. Turner. 

i have achieved an orderly pattern by grouping various combinations SITE: 8 per cent slum. 


BUILDING TYPE: 6-story apartments. 


of the unit around several minor courts and a central shopping center, SIZE: 3,149 dwelling units 





with the available open space effectively organized. 12,9491 rooms. 
Efforts to group a maximum number of rooms around a central hall COSTS: Potal development: $15,393,000 
. ‘ ‘ Construction cost 

usually tend to result in railroad-type apartments lacking opposite a : once 
: ing per dwelling unit: 2,745.64 

exposures. In the unit plans (above) this has been largely avoided by Construction cost 

the use of unusual L-type apartments and corner exposures. Less com- per room: 667.67 

. ‘ ; : , , RENTS: Average per rc . 

mendable is the fashion in which-the unit on the right has been con- Average ven on ia 

; ; d , : : month (including utilities) : 5.51 

nected to its neighbors, creating four of the right-angle corners which SPECIAL FEATURES: a community building, a 

the plan itself strives to avoid. children’s center, and 24 stores. 
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QUEENSBRIDGE, N. Y. 


CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 





EXTERIOR WALLS: 12-inch solid brick for 
lower stories, brick and hollow tile back-up 
for upper stories. Faced with metal furring, 
lath and plaster. 
INTERIOR PARTITIONS: Stairhalis enclosed 
with 4-inch glazed hollow clay tile plastered 
on the room side. Partitions—2-inch solid 
plaster reenforced with wire lath and chan- 
nels. 
FLOORS AND ROOFS: Reenforced concrete 
; with unders'des finished smooth and left un- 
a ae he plastered. Floors finished with asphalt tile in 
4 i. 7] } ; : en : apartments, and colored cement or asphalt 
. i , tile in stairhalls. Roofs insulated with fiber 
ay ines ae wil board covered with composition roofing. 
ci oe ac aca fee 2 WINDOWS: Metal casements with metal 
* ie Re jambs, sills and trim. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory, tub, 
water closet, medicine cabinet, clothes drying 
rack. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Wood cabinets, 
electric refrigerator, gas range and combina- 
tion sink and tub. 
HEATING: Steam, group heating, with indi- 
vidual oil-fired boiler plants, two-pipe vacuum 
return line heating system, with exposed 
risers and direct cast iron radiation. 
ELEVATORS: One automatic push-button 
elevator in each unit which stops only at the 
ist, 3rd and 5th floors. 


All photos, Wurts Bros. 
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| BRENTWOOD PARK, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 























An indication of the range of the Government’s current pro- ARCHITECTS: Mellen C. Greeley, Chief. Asso- 
gram is afforded by the contrast between this Florida de- ciates: Ivan H. Smith, W. Kenyon Drake, O. E. 


Segerberg, S. Ralph Fetner, LeRoy Sheftall, 
J. H. Bryson. 
grouped in one- and two-story rows in the now-familiar SITE: Vacant. 
pattern of U-shaped courts served by dead-end driveways. BUILDING TYPES: 1- and 2-story row houses. 
SIZE: 230 dwelling units. 

998 rooms. 


velopment and Queensbridge Houses. Its 230 dwellings are 


The ingenious 2-story unit provides two 3-bedroom duplex 


apartments on either side of a single-bedroom flat with the COSTS: Total development: $988.838 

extra second-floor space divided among the 2-story dwell- Net construction cost 

ings. Plans are simple and unusually open, tending to com- _per dwelling unit: 2,667 
. . : : Net construction cost 

pensate for the smallness of the rooms. Exteriors, especially per room: 615 

in the case of the 1-story units, are not unattractive despite RENTS: Average per room per 

the obvious emphasis on construction economy. month (including utilities) : 3.08 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 8 play areas for small chil- 


dren and existing community building. 


U. 8S. H. A., Sekaer 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 














CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 





EXTERIOR WALLS: Concrete block. 
INTERIOR PARTITIONS: 2 in. solid plaster. 
FLOOR CONSTRUCTION: Reenforced con- 
crete slab; mastic tile flooring, linoleum in 
kitchens. 

ROOF CONSTRUCTION: Trussed rafters. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Electric range and 
refrigerator. Combination sink and laundry 
tray. Shelving and base cabinet. 

HEATING: Oil space heaters. 

HOT WATER SUPPLY: 


Individual oil-fired 
units. 
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SANTA RITA, AUSTIN, TEXAS 































































































Based on another ingenious system of inter- 
locking plans, the basic unit in this project 


provides a variable number of bedrooms 
without change in the fundamental living 
room-kitchen-bathroom arrangement. Thus 
the unit illustrated (opp. page) has at its 
left end two L-shaped, single-bedroom 
2 -artments. At the right is a similar plan 
combined with one having three bedrooms, 
without departing from the simple bar 
shape. Variations on this general theme are 
arranged in a serpentine pattern enclosing 
three courts. Walls and partitions through- 
out are structural tile. 


ARCHITECTS: H. F. Kuehne, Supervising Archi- 
tect. Associates: B. E. Gieseke and A. W. Harris. 
SITE: Vacant. 
BUILDING TYPES: 1-story row houses. 
SIZE: 40 dwelling units. 

142 rooms. 


COSTS: Total development: $142,043 
Net construction cost 
per dwelling unit; 2.145 
Net construction cost 
per room: 604 
RENTS: Average per room per 
month (including utilities) : 3.09 


SPECIAL FEATURE: Play area, 76 x 224 ft. 
divided by fence for small and large children. 
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SANTA RITA, AUSTIN, TEXAS CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 





EXTERIOR WALL: 8 in. smooth faced tile; 
mat face on outside. 

INTERIOR PARTITIONS: Smooth faced tile, 
4x 8 in. 

FLOOR CONSTRUCTION: Reenforced con- 
crete slab; trowelled concrete finish. 

ROOF CONSTRUCTION: Concrete slab with 
one inch of insulation on top. Tar and gravel . 
built-up roofing. 

INTERIOR FINISH: Tile treated with tung 
oil. One coat of casein paint on ceilings. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Gas range; wood 
open shelving. 

HEATING: Unit gas heaters in living rooms. 
HOT WATER SUPPLY: Hot water gas 
heater in kitchen. 
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WILLERT PARK, BUFFALO, N. Y. ~ 
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ARCHITECT: Frederick C. Backus. 
SITE: Slum. 
BUILDING TYPES: 2-story flats, 3-story apart- 


Midway in type between the extremes of New York City’s Queens- ments and combinations. 
bridge and Jacksonville’s Brentwood Park, this Buffalo development SIZE: 173 dwelling units. 
ee f blic | P babl licabl 609 rooms. 
represents a type of public housing probably more applicable to most COSTS: Total development: $914.930 
cities of medium size. Closely knit, it consists of a well-planned com- Net construction cost 
‘ ' a . ‘. ib % - elt a. 299 
bination of two- and three-story buildings in which the individual _per dwelling unit: 3,224 
a . : Net construction cost 
dwelling units are each wholly on one floor and public stair halls are ate 
7 ; Se spade ‘ per room: 916 
absent, except in the three-story units. This combination provides a RENTS: Average per room per 
welcome variety and suggests that the answer to USHA’s unsolved month (including utilities) : 5.66 
. : . . . , SPECIAL FEATURES: 1,300 sq. ft. of basement 
problem of architectural treatment may lie more in variety of basic o, Bbapes 





social space; 6 small outdoor play areas and one 


types than in specific features of design. large central Mall. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 


EXTERIOR WALLS: Brick, tile back-up, plaster directly 
on tile. 

INTERIOR PARTITIONS: Metal lath and plaster. Glazed 
tile around stair halls in three-story apartment buildings. 
FLOORS: Basement, cement; all others concrete slab 
covered with asphalt tile, except kitchens, with linoleum, 
and bathrooms with ceramic tile. 

ROOFS: Flat, bar joist and slab deck, composition roofing, 
metal copings and inside downspouts. 

INTERIOR FINISH: Trim—combination metal. Walls and 
trim are painted. Wood doors stained and waxed. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigerator—elec- 
tric. Apartments have sinks; flats have combination sink 
and tray. Cabinets, shelves, and worktable—wood. 
HEATING: Low-pressure steam. Central plant. 
LAUNDRY FACILITIES: Apartments have central laun- 
dries; flats have combination sink and tray and outdoor 
drying areas. 
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WILLERT PARK, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


USHArt is limited by administrative ruling to a cost not to 
exceed ‘2 per cent of the project total. This means, of 
necessity, minimum-cost materials and technique and maxi- 
mum skill and imagination, a formula here interpreted in 
cast stone by artists of the Federal Art Project (WPA) 
with success. Despite the merit of the individual pieces they 
seem to accentuate rather than relieve the uncompromising 
bareness of their architectural surroundings. 


ROBERT CRONBACH AND H. AMBELLAN, SCULPTORS 
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BUILDING NO. if, ROCKEFELLER CENTER 











REINHARD & HOFMEISTER, WALLACE K. HARRISON, J. ANDRE FOUILHOUX, ARCHITECTS | 





ELEVATORS TELEPHONES 





Building No. 11 is the next to last structure in the 
Rockefeller Center group. It differs from its prede- 


' 
| 
i 
i 
| 
cessors in that it is a garage as well as office building. 
Two other features which set it apart are the shops, 
two-story units with all glass fronts, for the most part, 
offering the utmost in flexibility for renting purposes, and . 





the main lobby shown here. Executed chiefly in white 
marble and brass, this space is designed around a large 
stair well, thereby giving prominence to the now- q 
extensive network of underground stores and passages 
which link together all the buildings in the group. A new q 
use of tempered glass will be noted in the stair railings, 
where it was possible to eliminate all metal supports. | 
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FOR FURTHER DETAILS SEE PAGE 28 
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BUILDING NO. jf, ROCKEFELLER CENTER 





WAITING ROOM 








GARAGE CONSULTANTS: 


D’HUMY MOTORAMP SYSTEM, 
RAMP BUILDINGS CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTURAL 














REINHARD & HOFMEISTER, WALLACE K. HARRISON, J. ANDRE FOUILHOUX, ARCHITECTS 


The garage occupies six floors, two above 
and three below street level. A patented 
ramp system with the basic feature of stag- 
gered floor arrangement shown in the sec- 
tion below was used. Save for the entrances 
off the one-way streets at either side of the 
building, there is little evidence of a storage 
capacity of 800 cars. The entrance level is 
a thoroughly distinguished piece of utili- 
tarian design. Typical of many carefully 
studied details are the lights, placed to 
reduce glare, and the poles shown below, 
which greatly increase the speed with 
which attendants can handle the cars. 
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BUILDING NO. 11, ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Hegeman & 
Harris Co. 

FOUNDATIONS: Monolithic concrete, slab 
construction. Waterproofing-Hydrolithic. 
STRUCTURE: Piers and spandrels—lime- 
stone, parged and backed with brick masonry. 
Interior partitions—cinder block and brick. 
Structural steel girder and beam construction. 
Floor construction—4 in. reenforced cinder 
concrete slab, cinder cement fill and finish. 
Ceilings—plaster. 

ROOF: Colprovia roof covering on cinder fill, 
Limestone Products Corp. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—16 oz. 
lead covered copper. 

INSULATION: Walls—Cabot’s Quilt, Samuel 
Cabot, Inc. Roofs—2 in. Celotex, Celotex Corp. 
Sound insulation—springs and acoustical glue 
between sleepers and floor, mineral wool be- 
tween sub-floor, slab and sleepers. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, metal, 
Campbell Metal Window Corp. Glass—Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. 

STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Stair railing in 
lobby—Herkulite glass, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. Stairs—steel, General Bronze Corp. 
Ramps—Ramp Building Corp. Elevators and 
escalator—Westinghouse Electric Elevator Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Public corridors and 
rental areas—plaster. Lobbies—marble. En- 
trance (48th St.)—terra cotta, Federal Sea- 
board Terra Cotta Co. 

DOORS: By Dahistrom Metallic Docr Co., 
General Bronze Corp. and Kinnear Mfg. Co. 
HARDWARE: Bronze, P. & F. Corbin. 
PAINTING: Material by Muralo Co., L. Son- 
neborn Sons, Inc. Benjamin Moore Co. and 
National Lead Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches 
and receptacles—Harvey Hubbell, Inc. Fix- 
tures—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. and 
Frink Corp. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes— 
brass, Revere Copper & Brass Co.; remainder 
—cast iron, Central Foundry, covering by 
Johns-Manville Corp. Toilet fixtures—Crane 
Co. Valves—Sloan Valve Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING. Heat- 
ing system—Baker-Smith & Co., Inc. Air con- 
ditioning system—Buensod-Stacey Air Condi- 
tioning, Inc. Radiator enclosures—Campbell 
Metal Window Co. Grilles—bronze, General 
Bronze Corp. 
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These display rooms and offices show not 
only an unusually successful and imagina- 
tive handling of a series of special prob- 
lems, but also indicate a tendency toward 
enrichment which is beginning to appear 
within the framework of the modern move- 
ment. Especially notable in this regard are 
the interiors below, the prominently figured 
wood veneers and the almost baroque 
handling of the column profiles and ceiling. 
There is no sacrifice of crispness however: 
the lobby and exterior entrances on the 
preceding page are handsome designs in 
stone and metal and admirably arranged 
for display. Another interesting treatment 
is shown directly opposite, where columns 
awkwardly placed in a long room have 
been incorporated into elements which 
effectively break up a room too narrow for 
its length. Offices and workrooms form an 
important part of the job as a whole, and 
the layout shown in the plans is an ex- 
cellent example of efficient arrangement. 









REINHARD & HOFMEISTER, ARCHITECTS 


GRAND SALON—SECOND FLOOR 


SHOW ROOM—GROUND FLOOR 
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SECOND FLOOR STAIR LOBBY CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Hegeman 
& Harris Co. 

STRUCTURE: Interior partitions— 
terra cotta and gypsum block, plas- 
tered. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Campbell Metal 
Window Co. and General Bronze Corp. 
Glass—!/, in. polished plate, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Treads 
and risers—terrazzo, Bruno DePaoli 
Co. Elevators—Westinghouse Elevator 
Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Carpets—Per- 
sian Rug Co. Linoleum, rubber and 
mastic tile—Newell, Orr & Walsh. 
WALL COVERINGS: Ground floor— 
Koa-wood; (2nd)—Bubinga; both by 
David Kramer. Show windows—Salu- 
bra paper, Frederick Blank & Co. 
FURNITURE: All by Schmeig & Kotz- 
ian. 

WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Trim 
and interior doors—Dahlistrom Metallic 
Door Co. Exterior doors—General 
Bronze Corp. 

HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin. 
PAINTING: Material by Shatz Paint- 
ing Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Fix- 
tures by Cassidy & Co., Mitchel Vance 
and Silvray Lighting, Inc. 
PLUMBING: Fixtures by Standard 
Mfg. Co. and Crane Co. 
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HOUSE FOR 

FRANCES GORDON WELSH 
LONG BEACH, INDIANA 
ARCHITECT: 

JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT 
ASSOCIATE: 

FRANCES GORDON WELSH 
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JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, ARCHITECT. FRANCES GORDON WELSH, ASSOCIATE 





VIEW ACROSS RAVINE 


“SHANGRI-LA” 
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An extraordinary richness of spatial relationships is the outstanding characteristic of this house, where 
both living floors have been merged in a highly satisfying three-dimensional conception. The two-story 
living room, for example, is intersected by an open passage connecting the lounge and bedrooms. Equally 
interesting is the relation between the living room, lawn and underpass. The avoidance of rectangular 
outlines has produced an unusual plan, but it should be noted that there is nothing outlandish in the 
appearance of either interiors or exterior. The latter has been executed with the most commonplace of 
materials, stone and shingle, and the device of bringing the exterior finish inside the house has been em- 
ployed with very pleasing results. When completed, the project will include a studio block, stage, and an 
outdoor theater which makes excellent use of the ravine south of the house. 
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WEST STUDIO 
19-0°x 24-0) 











CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—masonry and 
frame, faced with Briar Hill sandstone and 
cedar shingles. Interior—rock lath and plas- 
ter. Floor construction—reenforced concrete 





Sane slabs throughout. 

mali \ ROOF: Covered with Ru-ber-oid tar and 
v pail ec tii lapse gravel roofing, The Ruberoid Co. and cedar 
re, i shingles. Decks—covered with Traffic-Top, 
\z a Oo | Celotex Co. 


INSULATION: Walls and roof—wool bats, 
sia Sprayo-Flake Co. Weatherstripping—Cham- 
LAR : we berlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 

LY : WINDOWS: Sash and screens—steel, Hope’s 
Windows, Inc. Glass—% in. plate, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. Glass blocks—Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. Blinds—Aeroshace Co. 

LEY, WALL COVERINGS: Kitchen and bath- 

SOY rooms—Vitrolite, Vitrolite Div., Libbey- ’ 
4 Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

RS HARDWARE: Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. and 

Or Midwest Hardware Co. Garage Doors—Bar- | 

im ber-Colman. 

2 KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Tappan 

Ae SERV: F Stove Co. Refrigerator—Electrolux, Servel, 

9 court) 
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x 4 Inc. Sink and cabinets—Dwyer Products Co. 
> if BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Miami 
~/ Cabinet Div., Philip Carey Co. 
PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—A. 
M. Byers Co. 
HEATING AND AIR’ CONDITIONING: 
Vacuum vapor system with air conditioning 
of studios and living-dining space, C. A. 
Dunham Co. Boiler—Weil-McLain Co. Ther- 
mostats— Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator 
Co. Water heater—Taco Heaters, Inc. 
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HOUSE FOR MRS. JAMES B. AYER, LONG BEACH, WAREHAM, MASS. 


Those familiar with the last series of 
LIFE houses will recognize this cottage 
as an adaptation of William Wurster’s 
design. Ideally suited for its purpose in 
both plan and character, the house re- 
tains the original patio as a useful ad- 
junct to seaside living. The living and 
dining rooms are combined, with access 
to the bedrooms through a separate 
vestibule. An open garage and maid’s 


room occupy a wing next to the main 


entrance: it will be noted that the latter 


connects with the kitchen only through 
an outside passage. Cost: $6,726.63. 
Cubage: 18,760. 
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COOLIDGE, SHEPLEY, BULFINCH & ABBOTT, ARCHITECTS 
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LIVING ROOM 


DETAIL.GLASS WALL iw LIVING ROOM 
O k.' 6 Y l2 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Posts—concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—3'4 in. fir, 
2x 4 in. studs; inside—living room—same 
as outside, balance—'/2 in. Celotex, Celotex 
Corp. Floor construction—4 x 8 in. joists 
and fir finish flooring. 

ROOF: Covered with Ru-ber-oid, Ruberiod 
Co., 2 coats aluminum. Decks—canvas roof- 
ing, painted with lead and oil and aluminum. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and ltead- 
ers—leaded copper. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, wood. 
Glass—single strength. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—fir. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—tinoleum. 
HARDWARE: By Lockwood Hardware Mfg. 
Co. 

PAINTING: Walls and sash—fir treated 
with malacca; Celotex painted with Litho- 
pone. Exterior walls—2 coats linseed oil. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Refrigerator — 
Frigidaire Div., General Motors Corp. Sink— 
Standard Sanitary .Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Shower—Fiat 
Metal Mfg. Co. 

FLUMBING: Cold water pipes—galvanized 
iron, A. M. Byers Co. Hot water pipes— 
brass. ; 

















































HOUSE FOR HENRY R. SHEPLEY, LONG BEACH, WAREHAM, MASS. 








Ezra Stoller 


This summer house was built by the 

architect for his own use, and adjoins 

the residence shown on the preceding 

pages. Many design elements have been 

repeated in the two houses, the most | x L? = ™ 

ge cage | KITCHEN 

interesting of which is fir flooring used —e || 12-0'x15-6" 

for both exterior and interior finish. Un- 

pretentious stock double-hung windows 

have been used throughout, and on the 

second floor occupy almost the entire 

wall area. The plan is appropriately in- 

formal; its general character is echoed | SCALE IN FEET 
in the treatment of the rooms, where + + | eT ores ae ee es is ae | an ta ee 
joists have been left exposed. Cost: | 


| 7 ETE RT -IRST FLOOR 
$7,656.39. Cubage: 20,894. SS 
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LIVING ROOM 






Ezra Stoller Photos 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Posts—concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—2 x 4 in. studs, 3% 
in. fir laid horizontal inside and outside. Floor con- 
- — struction—4 x 8 in. joists, 2 in. Celotex, Celotex 
Cl GIRLSRM-A | Corp., fir finish flooring. 

; 9-3"x 10-0 } it 4 = I ox ROOF: Covered with '/2 in. Homasote, Homasote 
—_ f iti * ri 4 Co. and Ru-ber-oid, Ruberoid Co. Decks—covered 
with canvas. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Leaders and flashing— 
ROOF leaded copper. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, wood. Glass— 
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al ie he single strength. 
2 A aed a a 4 HARDWARE: By Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Co. 
[| q | 7 PAINTING: Walls and sash—John W. Masury & 
| om & — Sons. Roof—2 Se ae Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
4 eae KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Universal, Lan- 
|| |_| — a CL pee ders, Frary & Clark. Refrigerator—Apex, Apex 
tH C/ANIVA\S | DEICK) |! f ® wie -< sah '5* Rotarex Corp. Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
| | an So 7 TT BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Stand- 
ia — i th Ge te 1 | | | ard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Shower—Fiat Metal Mfg. 
sae ee aS ae | | PHEWRIGIONLIA Co. 
HH + = | '. : t 4 | | Litt SECOND FLOOR PLUMBING: Cold water pipes—galvanized iron, 
L J 4 A — = =o oe 4 


A. M. Byers Co. Hot water pipes—brass. 
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HOUSE FOR V. H. MOON, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 
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Hedrich-Blessing Photos 


ENTRANCE 


An ample design, with good organi- 
zation of service and living facilities. 
The garage has direct access to the 
front hall through the service entry. 
A guest lavatory, also well placed in 
relation to the front hall, has been 
provided with a tub, making possible 
the use of the library as an extra 
sleeping room if desired. Both living 
and dining rooms are connected to a 
screened porch facing the garden at 
the rear. As in most plans where a 


breakfast room has been incorporated, 


this room has been arranged so that 
it may be used as a pantry; it has the 
further advantage of a large bay win- 
dow so that it becomes more than a 
passage between two rooms. The ex- 
terior shows an uncommonly vigorous 
handling of conventional forms; the 
use of wide siding whose lines are car- 
ried through in the shutters and win- 
dows is particularly interesting. 
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BERTRAM A. WEBER, ARCHITECT 
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KITCHEN 
CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—brick veneer, 
12 in. bevel siding and wood studs; inside— 
U. S. Gypsum Co. Rocklath. Floor construc- 
tion (1st.) poured concrete slab; (2nd.) wood 
joists. 

ROOF: Covered with wood shingles. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—Colonial Fireplace 
Co. 

INSULATION: Outside walls—Balsam wool, 
Wood Conversion Co. Roof—rock wool. 
Weatherstripping—bronze and zinc. Sound 
insulation (library ceiling)—Acoustic block, 
The Celotex Corp. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung white pine 
with storm sash. Glass—double strength, 
quality A. Glass block—Pittsburgh Corning 
Corp. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen—linoleum, 
Armstrong Cork Co. and Congoleum-Nairn 
Co. Bathrooms—rubber tile, Wright Rubber 
Products Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room—grass 
cloth, W. H. S. Lloyd Wallpaper Co. Bath- 
room (master’s)—Vitrolite, Vitrolite Div., 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

TRIM: Window and door returns—metal, 
Milcor Steel Co. Garage doors—McKee Door 
Co. 

PAINTING: Paint material by Pratt & Lam- 
bert, Inc. Floors—Minwax, Minwax Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range, refrigerator 
and garbage disposal unit—General Electric 
Co. Ventilator—Pryne fan, Emjay Building 
Supply Co. Dishwasher—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Whitehead Metal 
Products Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures 
Crane Co. 

HEATING: Boiler—Gar Wood, Inc. Grilles— 
Independent Register Co. Thermostat—Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Water 
heater—Hot Point, Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co., Inc. 
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HOUSE FOR HERBERT STOTHART, SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 
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ENTRANCE SIDE 


All photos by Ernest Ludwick 


LIVING ROOM WINDOW 









































































































































































As indicated by the photographs, 
the designer has taken full advan- 
tage of the possibilities of the Cali- 
fornia climate, not only in_ the 
provision of generous outdoor living 
facilities and screens of glass for the 
main rooms, but also in the use of 
trellises and other devices for obtain- 
ing an interesting play of light and 
shadow. The plan has facilities for 
the most luxurious living, with a 
cloak room also used as a projection 
booth, six main bedrooms and two 
maid’s rooms, and a variety of 
private sitting rooms on the second 
floor. Considering the complexity of 
the problem, the various require- 
ments have been admirably met, 
with excellent provision for privacy, 
view and adequate service. Not only 
the house, but the furnishings, land- 
scaping, lighting fixtures and decora- 
tion were done by Mr. Davidson. 
Cost: about $30,000, at $4.85 per 
square foot. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Wood studs and joists, 
16 in. o.c., 34 in. Vapor Seal sheath- 
ing, Celotex Corp., tarpaper, wire, 
plaster and 2 coats waterproof brush 
coating. Inside—lath and plaster, can- 
vas and 3 coats paint. 

INSULATION: Roofs, decks and bal- 
cony—4 in. Red Top, U. S. Gypsum 
Co. Music studio—Acousti - Celotex 
soundproofed ceiling, Celotex Corp. 
WINDOWS AND DOORS: Steel, 
Druwhit Metal Products Co. Interior 
doors—built-up slab. Garage doors— 
overhead type. Trim—metal. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room 
and bedrooms—carpet. Dining room 
and hall—cork, Armstrong Cork Co. 
Remainder—T. & G. pine, sanded and 
varnished, and linoleum covered, 
Armstrong Cork Co. Balcony and sun 
deck—canvas laid in white lead. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: 
Kitchen fan—Trade Wind Motor, Inc. 
Switch panel—Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. Lighting fixtures—Holly- 
wood Lighting Fixture Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures 
by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Tub 
recess in main bath lined with Car- 
rara, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; in 
maid’s quarters with Linowall, Arm- 
strong Cork Co. Cabinets—Hall-Mack, 
Hallensheid & McDonald Co. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES: Soil pipes— 
wrought iron, A. M. Byers Co. Hot 
and cold water pipes—copper, Mueller 
Brass & Copper Co. 

HEATING: Two thermostatic con- 
trolled furnaces, General Electric Co. 
Incinerator—Burnrite Incinerator Co. 




















J. R. DAVIDSON, DESIGNER 
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HOUSE FOR EDWARD DANE, ROWLEY, MASS. 
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A tradition as old as New England has 
been followed in the exterior treatment 
of this house, whose dark-painted walls 
form an effective background for the white 
trim of doors and windows, and do much 
to eliminate the cold appearance of many 
modern houses. Shed roofs are an interest- 
ing variant from the flat, and represent a 
simpler solution of the drainage problem. 
The plan shows a very efficient arrange- 
ment, with the dining room completely 
separated from the living room, and an 
unusual amount of space allocated to the 
entrance hall and kitchen. On the second arn ie bah 
floor there are five bedrooms and three o ink Rta epee 

baths, with both single and double rooms 
well planned. The main interior finish is 
wood, used solid and as plywood; only 
bathrooms are plastered. Cost: about 43 
cents per cubic foot. 
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GEORGE W. W. BREWSTER, JR., ARCHITECT 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—2 x 4 in. studs, 
rough boarding, clapboards; inside — wood 
sheathing. Floor construction—wood joists, 
N. C. matched boarding, wood finish floor. 
Ceiling—plaster on wire lath. 

ROOF: Covered with 5-ply built-up roofing. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper, 
H. N. Sandell membrane flashing. Gutters and 
leaders—copper. Ducts—galvanized iron. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and roof—Sprayo- 
Flake Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash and screens—Hope’s Win- 
dows, Inc. Glass—'!/fg in. quality AA. 

STAIR: Treads—oak. Risers—white wood. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room and dining 
room—oak. Bedrooms and halis—pine. Kitchen 
and bathrooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room and dining 
room—birch sheathing. Bedrooms and halls— 
N. C. pine. Kitchen—% in. plywood. Bathrooms 
—plaster on rock lath. 

HARDWARE: By Sargent & Co. and W. C. 
Vaughan Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—Crane Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Crane Co. Cabinets—Conant Bros. 
PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—brass. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Com- 
plete Motor Wheel system. 
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HOUSE FOR WESTON HOLT BLAKE, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
—— “eR _ WESTON H. BLAKE, ARCHITECT 








A pleasing exterior, due in large paft to 
a very competent handling of wall and 
roof textures. The plan is unusual in the 
large amount of space reserved for the 
living room. By including dining space in 
this room it was possible to obtain a study 





and guest lavatory, thereby increasing the 
use possibilities of a restricted area. Equally 
compact is the second floor, which has 
a minimum-size hall, three bedrooms and 
a bath. The house has a half basement, 
used for a laundry and heater room. Cost: 
(including a separate garage): $8,300. 
Cubage (house): 19,500, (garage): 1,630. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—brick veneer, 
1 in. air space, Sisalkraft Co. paper, wood 
sheathing, studs and plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with wood shingles. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and_ attic 
floor—4 in. rock wool bats. 

WINDOWS: Sash and_ screens—Silentite, 
Curtis Cos. Glass—single strength, quality 
B. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room—oak. 
Bedrooms—yellow pine. Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Bedrooms—wallipaper. 
Bathrooms—Linowall, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WOODWORK: All white pine, Curtis Cos. 
HARDWARE: By Schlage Lock Co. 
PAINTING: All paints by John W. Masury 
& Son. Floors—Minwax Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—BX. Switches—Trumbull Electric 
Mfg. Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—General 
Electric Co. Refrigerator—Norge Corp. Sink 
—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets— 
Curtis Cos. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

HEATING: Hot water forced circulation 
system, H. A. Thrush & Co. Boiler—Burn- 
ham Boiler Corp. Oil burner and thermo- 
stats—Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 
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THE ARCHITECT'S 





WORLD 


THOUGHTS ON DECENTRALIZATION 


By Ivor Brown 





Excerpts from “Capital and Counties” in The Manchester Guardian Weekly, October 20, 1939 


It is the boast of capitals that they are 
the places where you can, for money, get 
the best of everything. The countryman 
can retort that he gets the best of all the 
important things with little or no money. 
The inhabitant of a manufacturing town 
has his just reply that he makes the best 
of any one thing and that without him 
the vaunted shops of the capital would 
be desert places. ... 

To argue about the most agreeable and 
valuable form of town is only to involve 
oneself in the kind of debate arranged for 
the junior school. But there are some 
points of interest for those who are re- 
garding the capital and counties problem 
with an eye to the changes in the social 
fabric which the war must bring about. 
London has proved itself to be a public 
nuisance in time of war because so many 
institutions and individuals have had to 
be removed from it. Even if we rather 
rashly assume that the next peace will be 
everlasting and that London’s unfortunate 
strategical situation is no disadvantage, 
do we really want to pack everybody back 
into the overgrown and unwieldy chaos 
of pre-this-war London? Of course, most 
of the individuals who have been removed 
from their native towns, either for safety 
or because their work has been shifted, 
will rush back in delight when the day of 
release comes; during their rustication 


TO TEACH 


There are very few architects in the U. S. 
today, if they are graduates of accredited 
architectural schools, who were not di- 
rectly or indirectly subject to a nineteenth 
century French system of training. The 
“Beaux Arts System” created a physical 
method of instruction easy to understand 
and to administer, and which is still the 
basis for architectural education in most 
of our schools today. The Problem 
Method, which is this system’s real con- 
tribution to educational procedure, has 
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they will have become homesick beyond 
endurance and will have seen far too much 
of lodgings or of that excessive proximity 
of kith and kin which is proving one of 
the major war-time horrors of civilian 
BG si 0 

If, for example, the Government should 
decide, under pressure from above 
name it gently—to leave London during 
the war, is it desirable that it should re- 
turn there, bag and baggage, scrip and 
scrippage, with not a secretary or a port- 
folio missing? The trouble with London 
has been its combination of two functions, 
that of commercial and that of political 
capital. The example of the federated 
nations and Dominions shows that this 
union is quite unnecessary, and we have 


to 





close to us the sensible division of offices 
in Scotland, where Edinburgh supplies the 
Senate and the temple of the laws while 
Glasgow is the haven, the foundry, and 
the mart. ... 

London is doing the work of two cap- 
itals, and what England especially needs 
and might very well be given at the end 
of the war is an Edinburgh of its own, a 
political capital situated more convenient- 
ly and standing to the old London as 
Washington to New York. What a chance 
for the town-planners, architects, and 
artists in decoration of all kinds! That 
both the Executive and the Legislature 


By Carl Feiss 


ASSOCIATE IN ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Excerpts from The Octagon, September, 1939 


not been superseded even in the most 
progressive schools, although it often has 
been considerably modified. I do not in- 
tend to discuss here the pros and cons of 
the Beaux Arts System but wish to make 
clear that there are two types of problem 
methods which can be distinguished 
clearly from each other and which are 
constantly forming the basis of contention 
in and out of the schools. 

Our charming, cultured, and distin- 
guished design professors, whether at the 


would be all the better for living closer 
to the workaday England and farther 
from the elegant pleasures of the capital 
is often obvious. 

There is another point of view to be 
considered, that of the great businesses 
which have transferred large sections of 
their staff to country houses. The plan is 
an admirable one for the owners of these 
white elephants which they never expected 
to hire out again; they may even get their 
antiquated buildings “remoderned” as the 
process has so nicely been called. The im- 
portant question is how it has worked for 
the businesses. Have they discovered that 
a great deal of clerical work can be con- 
veniently and economically done in the 
country, thus saving the enormous burden 
of city rents and rates? Is it feasible to 
run, for example, big insurance concerns 
from the economical tranquillity of some 
once ducal Towers with only a skeleton 
organization in London or other great 
towns? To perpetuate the rustication of 
many of the big concerns at present in 
prudent retirement would introduce some 
remarkable changes in the balance of 
British life and incidentally would afford 
the builders of the twentieth century some 
enchanting opportunities to develop in a 
mannerly way the surroundings of the 
great mansions with houses and _ villages 
for the transplanted workers. 


HOUSING IS ALSO TO TEACH ARCHITECTURE 


Ecole or imported, created fascinating 
imaginary architectural situations with an 
aura of such probability that the imagina- 
tion of the student was fired to the 
utmost. Incredible towers pierced the 
skies, innumerable palaces for innumerable 
exiled monarchs graced cliffs that Capri 
must have envied. The cathedrals, villas 
and war memorials which we designed 
were no end fun to do, took lots of time 
and paint, and were grand for the develop- 
ment of the imagination. And they could 
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be built too! Our construction men saw 
to that.... 

There were many excellent elements to 
this type of problem. . . . Where this type 
of teaching failed, and failed dismally, was 
in the fields of reality. We have only to 
look at our cities around us to realize this 
failure. Our architects have continued to 
design old-fashioned school problems even 
after they were out of school—falsely 
isolated buildings having little to do with 
the social and economic life of the com- 
munity, let alone its planning. .... 

A. C. Shire, in his concluding paragraph 
(“Constructive Criticisms of Architects,” 
The Octagon, September, 1939, partially 
reprinted in December Forum), is not 
asking for a Leonardo, although Leonardo 
would have understood what was wanted. 
Shire is asking for a man with the kind 
of training which the present-day world 
requires. This man may not know what 
the words poché, rendi, ésquisse, entou- 
rage, etc., may mean, but he may know 
something about the dynamics of popula- 
tion; the principles of community plan- 
ning: he may have one weather eye out for 
the latest experiment in plywood con- 
struction and the other eye on its effect 
on the labor unions. 

This brings us to the second type of 
problem method—the method dealing 
with actualities. Housing is perhaps the 
most vital single architectural problem 
facing us today. Housing is architecture. 
But it is not facade and poché architec- 
ture. There is no help from a Parthenon 
or Chartres or Paris Opera House or 
White Pine Series. . . . To teach housing 
we build not upon a base of imagery but 
on a scientific humanism. Immediately the 
question arises—what can be the student’s 
incentive to work with all the pleasure of 
“architectural” design taken away? Take 
the student for a walk through the slums 
his first afternoon in school and show 
him that some day it will be his job to 
clear that mess—build homes, schools, 
parks, health centers, theaters and shop- 
ping centers and all the rest. It takes no 
time to create a real and enthusiastic 
service attitude in even the most inexperi- 
enced man. This service attitude is the 
key to the whole new method of archi- 
tectural training. All of the old incentives 
are there plus the will to serve the public 
as well as the client. The architect may 
yet become a professional in spirit... . 





* 


European architects have recognized 
this for the last 50 years; . . . they were 
not coming around to their governments 
sniveling for jobs. They created housing 
as an integral and important part of the 
profession, sold it to the public, and 
taught it in the architectural schools. .. . 
Irrespective of whether you are a radical 
or a conservative as far as your taste in 
architectural style is concerned (if your 
architecture must have a style) , you must 
recognize the importance of men like 
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Taut, Schumacher, Ernst May and Walter 
Gropius from Germany; J.J.P. Oud and 
Dudok from Holland; Sundhal and 
Markelius in Sweden. In England count- 
less architects, beginning with Barry 
Parker and Sir Raymond Unwin and con- 
tinuing on to Tecton, have contributed to 
the building of 3,000,000 homes since the 
war. These are housing architects. They 
also have been leaders in their community, 
not only architecturally and artistically in 
prominence, but they also have _ been 
political and social forces as well... . 


Architects are now coming around to 
me and are asking, “What are the tricks 
in this housing business? I'd like to get 
some of this Government money. Can I 
take a short course at Columbia which 
will give me all the dope?” Frankly, I’m 
pretty much ashamed and disgusted with 
the whole situation. Shire is correct not 
only in his statement that a new type of 
technical education is necessary, but a 
whole new professional attitude of the 
architect seems to be necessary as well. 
The schools have a big job ahead of them, 
and in addition there is a huge problem of 





adult education which the architectural 
schools cannot tackle or are not ready to. 

Housing is architecture. But housing is 
shelter for human beings. . . . The housing 
architect has a responsibility not only to 
his client, whether that client be the fed- 
eral or local government or a_ private 
agency such as an insurance company, or 
a bank, but he has a responsibility to 
every man, woman and child who is to 
live in the homes he creates. If he is a 
true professional man, he will take this 
responsibility seriously, realizing that the 
health, welfare and safety and the future 
happiness of many thousands of people 
may depend on the success of his efforts. 
When the architect truly realizes this re- 
sponsibility, and when he visualizes the 
fact that his job is not ended when the 
keys are turned over to the manager of 
the project, but that it has actually just 
begun; that from then on he must con- 
stantly check and cross-check his work so 
that errors are corrected and never made 
again, then in my opinion does he become 
a real professional man, with a standing 
comparable to the best in medicine and 
law. 


TO TEACH HOUSING MAY ALSO BE TO TEACH ARCHITECTURE 


By Edgar I. Williams 


There is an underlying motive of im- 
patience in both Mr. Shire’s* and Mr. 
Feiss’ articles. If the facts reported by Mr. 
Shire reflect generally upon the architec- 
tural profession and not upon the few 
architects already at work or clamoring 
for political appointment to do housing, 
then the profession should be jolted out of 
its dream world into reality. 

Mr. Feiss’ article is provocative in its 
derisive comments on general teaching in 
the architectural schools and upon the 
profession. A large part of the article is 
devoted to building up an imaginary 
straw man teacher who teaches “facade 
and poché architecture.” I do not think 
there are many such teachers in the good 
schools today. 

It is popular to deride the Beaux Arts 
these days when the pack follows a new 
fetish. The very underlying principle of 
the Beaux Arts system has always been 
the “esprit de recherche.” Beaux Arts may 
have other connotations for those who 
‘annot or do not wish to see, but the 
same underlying principle remains _al- 
though others today are attempting to 
preempt it. They call it “research.” In- 
cidentally, I am not a Beaux Arts man, if 
that has any bearing upon the point. 

Who will dispute that housing is archi- 
tecture if it is made to be architecture? 
That depends upon what definition one 
gives to the term architecture. 

*“Constructive Criticisms of Architects,” in 
The Octagon, September, 1939. 


T H E A R C H 


One of the most false assumptions that 
can be made is that when a student has 
been subjected to a few years of general 
training in an architectural school he be- 
comes an architect. There are general es- 
sentials which form a sub-layer of impulse, 
if not fact, which training in a school may 
awaken in an embryonic architect. Some 
of those essentials are a flexibility of 
mind, a structural concept, an awareness 
that we are living in the twentieth cen- 
tury, a dissatisfaction with everything but 
the best, an esthetic appreciation of form, 
and, may I say also an ability to put 
ideas on paper. In this world of reality it 
is fairly important for a young architect 
to be able to draw, although there is a 
popular belief that diagrams of cabalistic 
forms and a few notes may suffice. 


* 


Four years of study after youthful 
academic training is a very short time to 
plant the seed from which a sturdy archi- 
tectural tree may grow. Conscientious 
faculties are aware of the wide needs of 
an architect’s training and are constantly 
trying to adjust the curriculum to the 
very limited hours of a student’s time, to 
the end that essentials are taught. Stu- 
dents’ energies are not unlimited and in 
the better schools they are already taxed 
to the limit. 

Mr. Feiss says “housing is architec- 
ture.” Housing may be architecture but 
it is only one facet of architecture. A new 
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technique may well be called for in its 
teaching, but I believe the background of 
that training must contain the essential 
pigments of all good architectural training 
if housing is to be architecture. A problem 
method with emphasis upon factual data 
may be a crying need, but factual data 
is not necessarily the only reality. Such 
phases as “scientific humanism” are with- 
out tactile reality. The underlying in- 
tangibles I have called essentials have 
more meat of reality than that. 

It is to the spirit of Mr. Feiss’ article 
that I take principal exception. His flip- 
pant picture of teaching in the schools is 
ungracious. 

Anyone who is aware of the changes in 
American architectural education since its 
inception can not but be impressed with 
our national humility. We Americans 
have always looked elsewhere than to 
America for guidance. Perhaps we have 
needed most of it. Perhaps, if we had 
laid a foundation of our own we would 
have progressed equally or better. That is 
surmisal, to be sure. If the same co- 
operative forces had been applied to 
creative American architecture in our gen- 
eration as applied to the automobile 
industry, let us say, we might have 
progressed further. That too is surmisal. 
But to look backward for any reason ex- 
cept to see how far we have gone forward 
is useless... 

There are others, many, I believe, who 
have the same high purpose of social 
service and service to their communities 
which I know Mr. Feiss has. The profes- 
sion needs cooperative effort toward find- 
ing creative suggestions and not derision. 


THEY SAY— 


“Ivy is to an architect what sod is to a 
doctor.,-—Wituiam E. Kapp of Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls, quoting his college 
professor. 


“Architecture is beginning, always be- 
ginning. It wasn’t made by the Greeks 
nor by the Romans. It wasn’t even made 
in the Georgian Period. It is something 
that has to be made afresh all the time, 
as life, as opportunity, as growth changes.” 
—Frank Lioyp Wricur. 

“Either we apply the inventive genius of 
American finance and industry to the 
problem of supplying homes for those liv- 
ing in the slums, at a cost at least one- 
half of the cost today, or we shall see the 
slum elimination program fail as a long 
range endeavor.”—Watter R. McCor- 
NACK. 


“More than half of all family automobiles 
are owned by families which have an 
annual income of $1,500 or less. On this 
average: car, to the value of $197, the 
family pays an average annual total tax of 
$53.”—Freperick C. Horner, Assistant 
to the Chairman of General Motors. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY IN WASHINGTON 


During a recent visit to Washington I 
had the opportunity to make a survey, 
inside and out, of the new National Gal- 
lery presented to the country, with his 
collection, by the late Andrew W. Mel- 
lon. . . . The huge building—measuring 
785 ft. in length—is a noble structure, 
proudly refuting the modernistic view 
that the classical tradition is played out. 
That tradition can never decline when 
it is handled by a man of genius, and 
that is what John Russell Pope was. He 
followed McKim as a major exponent 
of the grand style. He knew how to be 
majestic in architecture. His Scottish Rite 
Temple, also in Washington, long ago 
showed that. But he knew how to tem- 
per majesty with grace, with something 
that might almost be called elegance, and 
he designed the National Gallery in a 
singularly fine spirit. Dealing with mass, 
he saw to the perfect adjustment of pro- 
portions, so that the mass is not heavy, 
and then he relieved the imposing char- 
acter of his great walls by a judicious play 
of line in the moldings, in the beautiful 
cornice, and in the pillared portico on 
the Mall, which rises to a low pediment, 
in turn having for its background a dome 
that is again kept well in hand. The 
building has a vitalized unity, and its 
austere simplicity is somehow made doub- 
ly sympathetic by the pinkish glow of 
its Tennessee marble investiture. One is 
aware of beauty of color as well as of 
beauty of form. In every element of the 
design there is evident Pope’s unerring 
taste. There is no teasing of the walls 
with decorative expedients. He preferred 
blind windows to niches for statues, and 
the few wreaths in the upper reaches of 
the walls are in the lowest possible relief. 
The cornice is as modest as it is beauti- 
ful, ideal to one who happens to be, like 
myself, a lover of good cornices. 


* 


Pope’s art, indeed, was one of extreme 
delicacy, but what gave him peculiarly 
high rank in his profession was his es- 
sential strength, his power, his instinct 
for grandeur—Royat Cortissoz in the 
New York Herald Tribune, October 22, 
1939. 


I am aware that symbolism and ro 
mance are inescapable elements in archi 
tecture. They are highly desirable ele- 
ments also, provided one does not pay too 
dearly for them. The price at Washing 
ton is colossal. To attain a “perfect 
harmony” of classic form, to create a 
stupendous symbol of the power and 
permanence of the Federal Authority, to 
satisfy a romantic sensibility toward that 
quality of form which was established by 
the Early Republic (as if scale and 
magnitude had nothing to do with the 
quality of form!) , we deprive the Federal 
City not only of that sense of a heroic 
past which is the true source of dignity 
in cities but also of that organic order 
(itself a kind of history) which is a con- 
dition of power in all the great traditions 
of architecture. To these I might add the 
incalculable burden imposed upon the 
practical operation of the business of gov- 
ernment. ... 

One must be dull of soul who fails to 
apprehend in the Parthenon an emotional 
value which transcends time and locality. 
Whoever had deeply felt that quality 
must have hoped that a way could be 
found to reestablish in our own discordant 
and fragmentary world a spiritual har- 
mony as profound; and the belief that 
this might be accomplished through meas- 
urement and calculation, through codified 
knowledge and instruments of precision, 
would seem to be inevitable in a civiliza- 
tion accustomed to analysis and logical 
deduction. . . . 

Of the hundreds of buildings which re- 
produce the outward forms of Greece and 
Rome, not one is informed by that in- 
ward spirit which was and remains the 
reality of classic architecture. Not the 
Madeleine, which is the most accurate 
of Roman temples; not the peristyle of 
the Berlin Museum, perfect as that is in 
proportion and detail; still less the vaults 
of the Pennsylvania Station, shattered by 
a harsh realism of function, or the Lin- 
coln Memorial, or the more recent 
Archives Building. These are externally 
formalized by an exacting scholarship; 
but the spirit which they invite remains 
inaccessible to possible human thought 
and skill—Joserpn Hupnur in “Twilight 
of the Gods,” Magazine of Art. 





FIRST AID TO BOMBED ARCHITECTURE 


The English architectural journals, step- 
ping aside from their usual course of aid 
in producing shelter, are now dwelling 
upon how that shelter may be preserved. 
For instance this from The Architects’ 
Journal, London, for September 28, 1939: 

“Clear roof spaces of anything that will 


burn readily. Have a small heap of sand 
or earth (in the garden will do nicely) 
and something to carry it in. But don’t 
try any of that dark glasses-scoop-bucket- 
of-sand business unless you would cheer- 
fully burrow into a ship’s furnace to save 
a hole in three carpets. A 1-kilo incendiary 
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bomb striking a normal house will proba- 
bly spend its force on the roof, and fall 
through and ignite on the attic floor. It 
will then burn through wood floors at the 
rate of about 10-20 seconds per floor and 
bring up on the foundation concrete. 
If it comes into your bedroom, hop it 
(shrouded in the bedclothes) as you have 
never hopped before. 

“When all is over you can retrace its 
path (crowbar needed for raising floor 
boards) , putting out the results. If this is 
done quickly any jug or bucket will suf- 
fice. (Bath full of water very useful.) 

“If you have concrete floors and the 
bomb brings up on one of them nothing 
should be done (except hopping it) unless 
by the calm, the resolute, the cheerful— 
equipped with a length of hose with a fine 
rose. 


WHAT DO YOU READ? 


Continuing the suggestions as to what 

the architect might read for pleasure and 

for profit, here is a list compiled by the 

late Charles Harris Whitaker, one-time 

Editor of the Journal of the A. I. A.: 

Essentials in Architecture 

Architecture, Industry and 
Wealth Wm. Morris 

Mont St. Michel and 
Chartres 

Louis Sullivan 

Kindergarten Chats 

The Nature of Gothic 

Beyond Architecture 

Modern Architecture 

History of the Building 
Crafts 

Housing and Other Buildings 
of the Swedish Cooperative 

(Published in English) 


* 


And here is what Hubert Ripley has to 
say about the stimulus of good reading: 

“It makes one feel very humble to read 
the titles in Pope Barney’s list, September 
Forum, for, save for a few, both books 
and authors are unknown to me. I’ve tried 
to read Le Corbusier and F. L. W. and 
Tommy Tallmage and Russell Hitchcock, 
and I go sound asleep after a few pages. 
Oh, I know, the fault’s in me. I like Mum- 
ford, though, probably shouldn’t; anyhow 
he knows how to put words together. So 
do most of the R.I.B.A. fellers who write, 
M.S. Briggs, for example. 

“Pope Barney’s list may be mental 
pabulum for literary gourmets, but I pre- 
fer the list of books that a distinguished 
Bangkok architect, O. Wata Nars, Siam, 
finds ‘profitable and enjoyable.’ These 
aren't all the books he reads—by no 
means, only a few chosen at random, but 
I harbor a candid conviction that any 
architect who reads them all will become 
a well rounded cultured practitioner. 
Sakuntala 
The Perfumed Garden 
The Homeric Hymns 
Aphrodite in Aulis 
Rhododaphnae 


John Belcher 


Henry Adams 
Hugh Morrison 
Louis Sullivan 
John Ruskin 
Kingsley Porter 
Walter Gropius 


Briggs 


Kalidasa 
Incerti Auctoris 


George Moore 
Thomas Love Peacock 
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Elsie Dinsmore 
The Legacy of Greece 
The History of 


Martha Finley 
Oxford Umi Series 


Herodotus 
Silvae Statius 
Diepnosophistne Athanaeus 


Physiologie du Gout 
The Bon Vivant’s 


Brillat-Savarin 


Companion Prof. Jerry Thomas 
The Flowing Bowl William Schmidt 
Tables of Content Simon 


Of Cabbages and Kings Rhode 
The Flying Inn Chesterton 
Dr. Traprock’s Memory 

Book Chappell 
Down the Alimentary 

Canal with Gun and 


Camera Chappell 





Montaigne’s Essays 
Memoirs of Casanova 
Autobiography of 

Benvenuto Cellini 
The Domain of Arnheim Poe 


Paul Bunyan Stevens 
The Amenities of Book 
Collecting A. Edward Newton 
Sweet's Index F. W. Dodge 
Tales of Languedeck Jaques LeBrun 


(Illust. by Ernest Piexotto) 


“P. S. After reading the above in the 
sanctuary of his library at home, the 
architect can keep Pope Barney’s list for 
reference in his private office, prominently 
displayed for the delectation and bemuse- 
ment of his clients.” 


HAS WASHINGTON A PLAN? 


By Gerald G. Gross 


Excerpts from The Washington Post, October 8, 1939 


Ten Washington architects, fed up with 
Washington-the-National-Capital — grandi- 
osity and resolved to turn the city back 
to its residents, created a minor tempest 
during the A.IL.A. Convention with an ex- 
hibit and accompanying statement which 
take the late Major Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant over some very severe bumps. 

The eyes and ears of the National Capi- 
tal Park and Planning Commission and 
its technical staff are still smarting from 
the drubbing, both visual and_ verbal, 
which the ten rebels administered to the 
L’Enfant and MeMillan plans for de- 
velopment of the District of Columbia, 
concluding their attack with the recom- 
mendation that existing planning ma- 
chinery be scrapped and a drastically dif- 
ferent system substituted. ... 

“Tt is not surprising,” says Miss Wood- 
ard and Alfred Kastner, of the ten 
trouble-shooters, “that the citizens of 
American cities have no understanding of 
modern city planning. They have no lead- 
ers who have the vitality to fight those 
who have drilled into their minds that 
cities, as they exist, are the best for all 
concerned. 

“Architects as leaders? Architects are 
gentlemen, above all else, and not given 
to shouting or fighting in the market- 
place. Gentlemen architects speak to 
gentlemanly audiences in quiet clubs. The 
citizen does not look to them for leader- 
ship.” 

The last sentence above can stand some 
examination. Back in 1900, when railway 
trains spewed smoke across the Mall and 
the National Park and Planning Commis- 
sion was not even an unfertilized egg in 
someone’s imagination, the American In- 
stitute of Architects met in Washington 
and devoted much time to the discussion 
of ways and means to improve the Capi- 
tal. 
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Next it played an important part in 
obtaining Congressional establishment of 
the McMillan Park Commission in. 1901, 
a small but highly competent unit rep- 
resenting the first organized effort to sys- 
tematize the District scene since L’En- 
fant’s day. Again in 1921, although a fight 
in the marketplace was unavailable, the 
Institute voluntarily organized an ad- 
visory Council to supplement the work 
of the Fine Arts Commission, founded 
eleven years earlier, by passing upon plans 
filed for building permits. 

Although the American Planning and 
Civic Association is properly referred to 
as the “daddy” of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, the 
A.LA., as far back as 1923, formed a spe- 
cial committee to call attention to “the 
shortcomings of the Washington plan and 
to cooperate with other groups working 
toward the proper development of the 
National Capital and to urge the creation 
of a planning commission.” 

The architects’ organization definitely 
pulled no punches when it warned that 
“Washington .. . is going to be seriously 
handicapped in the future by irreparable 
errors unless early action is taken,” and 
that “the twentieth century frame can- 
not, by the wildest stretch of the im- 
agination, be considered worthy of the 
plan developed under the watchful eyes 
of Washington and Jefferson.” 

It seems, then, that the rebels’ acidu- 
lous indictment of their profession as lack- 
adaisical leaders is a bit thin. 

And what about Major L’Enfant, whose 
masterpiece inspired Miss Woodard and 
Mr. Kastner to write: 

“Unfortunately, present-day Washing- 
ton is still known as the ‘planned city’ 
and is still considered a model by many 
communities. The word ‘planned’ carries 
a connotation implying ‘well planned.’ 
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The fact that plans can be good or bad, 
obsolete or inappropriate, is ignored. 

“The plan of Washington in 1939 is ob- 
solete and inappropriate. L’Enfant’s plan 
in 1791 was a bold scheme which, if 
viewed through the aims and ideals of the 
times, must have appeared to be a ‘good 
plan.’ Viewed from the distance of a cen- 
tury and a half it lacks the elements of 
what we would define today as the basic 
physical requirements for a democratic 
city, and revivals of ‘lost’ eighteenth cen- 
tury objectives do not provide solutions. 
Such attempts are historical restoration, 
not city planning. 

“This is the basic error in the use of 
static city planning methods. Long after 
a plan has lost all meaning in relation 
to contemporary human needs, too often it 
is used as a model.” . . 

The Chicago World’s Fair of 1893 made 
the country, and especially Washington, 
beauty conscious. In that year Congress 
ordered the preparation of the Capital’s 
first comprehensive highway plan. In 1900 
Congress celebrated the centennial of the 
moving of the Nation’s Capital to Wash- 
ington by creating a commission, sponsored 
by Chairman James McMillan (Michigan) 
of the Senate District Committee, to for- 
mulate “plans for the development and im- 
provement of the park system of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

Members of the group were Daniel H. 
Burnham and Charles F. McKim, archi- 
tects; Augustus Saint-Gaudens, sculptor, 
and Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., landscape 
architect. Only one of these alive today is 
Mr. Olmsted. The secretary was Dr. 
Charles Moore, now a member of the Fine 
Arts Commission and formerly its chair- 
man. The chief draftsman was William T. 


Partridge, today a consultant to the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion. 

The McMillan Commission outlined the 
present park system, induced the railways 
to get their tracks and stations out of the 
Mall, proposed the erection of a memorial 
to Abraham Lincoln west of Washington 
Monument on land which was then swamp, 
recommended the construction of Federal 
buildings around Lafayette Park, set aside 
the Pennsylvania Avenue “triangle” for the 
development of municipal buildings and 
suggested numerous other innovations. 

The McMillan plan, a restatement and 
enlargement of L’Enfant’s, had its critics 
on Capitol Hill and elsewhere. “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon scoffed at the proposal to build a 
monument to Lincoln in a swamp. He 
fought the allocation of appropriations for 
the commission’s work. Senator McMillan 
spent $60,000 out of his own pocket on the 
job, with no assurance of reimbursement, 
though eventually he was repaid. 

“The dawn of city planning” is the way 
Mr. Partridge, who has been the one most 
intimately connected with its execution, 
describes the McMillan plan... . 


* 


The Commission of Fine Arts was estab- 
lished by Congress in 1910 to pass upon the 
design of Government buildings and monu- 
ments. Thirteen years later, through initia- 
tive of the American Civic Association 
(now the American Planning and Civic As- 
sociation) , the Washington Committee of 
100 on the Federal City was formed, under 
the chairmanship of Frederic A. Delano. 
Resolved to fight for a sound and compre- 
hensive development plan, the association 
and the Committee of 100 succeeded in ob- 


taining legislation creating the National 
Capital Park Commission in 1924. Two 
years later the agency's authority was 
broadened, membership increased and name 
changed to the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, 

Mr. Delano has been chairman of the 
planning body since 1930. Its ex-officio 
members are the Army chief of engineers, 
District Engineer Commissioner, chief of 
the Forest Service, director of National 
Park Service, chairman of the Senate and 
House Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. As of today, the “four eminent citi- 
zens well qualified and experienced in city 
planning” who are members of the group 
are William A. Delano, New York architect; 
J. C. Nichols, Kansas City realty devel- 
oper; Henry V. Hubbard, Harvard plan- 
ning expert; and Chairman Delano. 

One of the complaints which the A.LA. 
critics have against the commission is that 
it keeps its head in the clouds, refusing to 
take the citizenry into its confidence. The 
commission's monthly meetings are closed 
and newspaper reports of its activities are 
closely restricted. 

The planners’ position in this regard is 
that matters involving acquisition of land 
and discussion of complex plans are for the 
minds of skilled specialists, rather than for 
the real estate speculators and persons with 
axes to grind. The commission feels that 
both its objectives and its methods of 
achieving them are in the public interest. 


[The American Federation of Arts is plan- 
ning a national tour for the exhibit, to 
which the Washington Chapter, A.1.A., has 
agreed, providing that its critics be per- 
mitted to accompany it with a dissenting 
statement.—Ed.| 


WHAT FORM OF BUILDING CONTRACT BEST 
CONSERVES THE OWNER’S INTERESTS? 


Based upon conclusions drawn from ex- 
perience in completing over 1,500 con- 
tracts, covering nearly half a billion dollars 
of construction, and from observations in 
the negotiations connected with an even 
greater number, Mr. Turner's findings 
carry weight —Ed. 


In buying most equipment—an automo- 
bile for example—the purchaser has the 
opportunity to inspect and test the com- 
pleted article. In contracting for new con- 
struction, he is buying something that is 
to be made and assembled, and how it 
will be made and assembled is an inde- 
terminate factor that depends largely 
upon the character and capacity of the 
builder. 


AR 2 A RY oe a 


By Henry C. Turner 


PRESIDENT OF THE TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Bearing this in mind, it is fair to state 
that under both the lump-sum contract 
and the fee type of contract, excellent 
results may be obtained, but each has the 
following features that should be carefully 
considered. 


I. Lump-Sum Contracts 

In principle, this is the simplest form 
of procedure. The owner, after limited 
competitive bidding, agrees to pay a def- 
inite sum of money to the builder for the 
construction of a definite piece of work. 
In actual practice, if the plans and specifi- 
cations are well drawn and cover fully the 
owner’s requirements, and if the builder 
has the experience and capacity to carry 
them out with thoroughness and fidelity, 


the operation should be clean-cut and ex- 
peditious and the results satisfactory. 
Under these conditions, the owner should 
be assured of being relieved of the prob- 
lems of construction and of obtaining the 
desired results at the lowest reasonable 
price; the builder enabled to plan and 
carry out his work intelligently and with- 
out interruption; and finally, the entire 
industry should benefit from the stimula- 
tion of healthy competition. 

But on many lump-sum contracts it 
has been our experience that some of the 
requirements have not or could not be 
fulfilled, with the resulting disadvantages: 

1) The owner’s requirements are not 
fully covered or are changed during con- 
struction, which results in changes and 
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delays that are expensive both to the 
owner and to the builder; and this may 
also result in forcing the architect to make 
these changes without adequate time to 
study and design them in the best manner. 

2) The requirements as set up in the 
plans and specifications prove too expen- 
sive upon receipt of the bids. This re- 
sults in unsatisfactory adaptations or in 
the cheapening of the character of the 
work to meet the available money, or in 
embarrassing delays in getting the work 
started. 

3) There is a tendency under sharp 
competition for the builder to furnish the 
lowest admissible quality of labor, mate- 
rials and sub-contracts in order to quote 
the lowest bid. Sub-standard work is 
likely the result. 

4) The owner’s choice of his contractor 
is often unduly influenced by a low bid 
price, whereas the capacity, experience 
and organization of the contractor may 
not have been given sufficient weight. 

5) The owner loses the benefit of the 
builder’s advice and services, which may 
be of great practical value in determin- 
ing the cost and in developing the most 
effective methods and details of construc- 
tion during the development of the plans 
and specifications. 


Il. Fee Contracts 


This type of contract, under which the 
owner assumes the cost and pays the 
builder a fee for his services, may ad- 
vantageously be entered into for two rea- 
sons: 

1) To expedite the work by starting 
construction in advance of the time that 
plans and specifications could be prepared 
with the completeness necessary for sound 
competitive bidding. 

2) To establish a cooperative arrange- 
ment under which the owner, the archi- 
tect and the builder will have a common 
incentive to use their full knowledge and 
efforts to produce well planned, well ex- 
ecuted work in the most economical 
manner. 

On the unfavorable side, lacking the 
guarantee of a lump-sum contract, the 
owner may find: 

1) That the costs may be allowed to 
become excessive. 

2) That the builder may be lax in his 
performance. 

3) That the work might have been con- 
tracted for at a lower cost under com- 
petitive bidding. 

The favorable aspects are: 

1) That the owner pays only the actual 
cost, and this might be lower than under 
competitive bidding through the elimina- 
tion of contingency allowances which the 
builder includes under lump-sum bidding. 

(This is a likely possibility, for in our 
long experience the profits on lump-sum 
contracts have averaged larger than on 
fee contracts.) 

2) That the financial protection of a 
jump-sum contract may be obtained by 
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the builder giving a guarantee of the 
outside cost. Although such a guarantee 
should include the contingency items of 
a lump-sum contract, the owner stands 
to benefit as he pays only the actual cost 
of the work. 

3) The owner and the architect will 
have full cooperation of the builder both 
in working out construction problems and 
in the conduct of the work. This is an im- 
portant factor that should produce better 
work at less cost for the following rea- 
sons: 

a) Through the preparation of respon- 
sible estimates by the builder to guide the 
cost of the work during the development 
of the plans and specifications. 

b) Through the adoption of specific 
methods of construction under which the 
particular builder can operate most ef- 
fectively and economically. 

c) By careful planning and scheduling 
of the various operations well in advance 
of the actual construction. This will elim- 
inate uncertainties and assure a systema- 
tic operation. 

d) During the development of the plans 
and specifications markets can be studied 
so as to take advantage of favorable op- 
portunities in the selection and purchase 
of materials. 

Up to the time of the World War, this 
form of contract was steadily growing in 
favor. During the War and in the subse- 
quent period until the latter part of 1920, 
through pressure to complete construc- 
tion and because of the disorganized con- 
ditions in labor and in the material mar- 
kets, it became necessary to award prac- 
tically all the construction, both public 
and private, on a cost-plus basis. This 
wide-spread necessity often led to the 
selection of inexperienced and incompe- 
tent builders with the resultant unsatis- 
factory performance at unreasonably high 
costs on many projects. The results of 
such outcomes are naturally still reflected 
in the disfavor of some owners toward 
the fee contracts, but a more careful 
analysis will indicate that the fault lay in 
the selection of the builder rather than 
in the type of contract. 


* 


In general we can state that both types 
have worked satisfactorily, but that, with 
the constantly increasing specialization in 
building requirements and in the mechani- 
cal equipment, there is a growing need of 
closer cooperation between the owner, ar- 
chitect and builder regardless of the type 
of contract. 

Perhaps our best answer may be stated 
by considering work in two categories: 1) 
buildings having a somewhat standardized 
character in construction and in occu- 
pancy and operation, and 2) those which 
are original and special in design and are 
to be used for diversified but highly in- 
terrelated occupancy and operation. 

For these two groups, we offer these 
broad conclusions: 


T H EG A R C H 


I. Lump-Sum Contracts 
This form of contract applies best to 
the simpler forms of work, like small fac- 
tories and storage buildings of standard- 
ized type, where the cost of equipment 
and operation is of prime importance. 
Where a uniform layout is required which 
will allow for mass production and sweep 
ing changes in the method of operation, 
certain standard forms of construction may 
be adopted. These in turn can be clearly 
specified and hence more closely estimated 
as to cost, and it may be to the ad- 
vantage of the owner to contract for his 
building at the lowest reasonable price. 
The disadvantages of this type of con- 
tract are: 1) that there is the possibility, 
when the requirements are later more pre- 
cisely developed, that extensive changes 
may be required which are expensive and 
result in adaptation rather than in con- 
structive planning; and 2) that under the 
conditions of sharp competitive purchase, 
the owner is often obliged to accept labor, 
materials and sub-contracts of the lowest 
range that meets the specifications. 


II. Fee Contracts 


This form of contract has decided ad- 
vantages for all parties—the owner, the 
architect and builder—in the develop 
ment, planning and construction of the 
more specialized and_ highly finished 
classes of work, particularly institutional 
buildings such as insurance company home 
offices, hospitals, museums, fine stores, 
bank and office buildings, ete—classes of 
buildings where fine, durable workmanship 
is desired. 

To obtain the best results in this class 
of structure and its future operation, 
originality in plan and often bold com- 
binations in both the structural and the 
esthetic design are required. To be suc- 
cessful, these must be carried out with 
precision and a thoroughness that can be 
obtained only by the most painstaking 
study by the owner in determining his 
requirements; by the architect in fitting 
them into the plan which must be fol- 
lowed because of design and site limita- 
tions, and for financial reasons; and by 
the builder in carrying out the work cor- 
rectly and economically. Under these con- 
ditions, the fee contract offers the incen- 
tive and means to obtain the most satis- 
factory results. 





The choice of a builder on a fee con- 
tract should be made only after the most 
painstaking investigation of his qualifica- 
tions and record. 

This investigation should concern itself 
with the builder’s record on both fee and 
lump-sum contracts; with his organization, 
office and field; his methods of operation; 
and his financial condition, including his 
purchasing capacity and credit record 
with material dealers and sub-contractors. 

Such an investigation is invaluable be- 
fore entering into any construction con- 
tract, whatever the form may be. 
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Friday, November 17.—The nostalgia for 
the Paris ateliers seems never to die. To- 
night at the annual Beaux-Arts dinner, the 
spirit of the Ecole was manifested in con- 
stant attempts, without marked success, 
to sing the French songs of the Left Bank. 
This would not be so surprising if there 
were any American students now going to 
Paris to finish their architectural educa- 
tion, which apparently there are not. The 
musical efforts came from those whose 
hair was thinning and graying, and were 
somewhat handicapped by the fact that 
the three-piece stringed orchestra was 
made up of Hungarians. Tony Sarg 
promptly and efficiently rectified this 
racial error with a bit of grease crayon, 
adding upon the players the most con- 
vincing Gallic mustachios. Charles D. 
Maginnis, past president of the A.LA., 
was the guest of honor and spoke in his 
usual scintillating form, even though in 
some doubt as to whether the gathering 
were a proper place for an ecclesiastical 
architect. 


* 


Saturday, November 18—Those who 
direct our foreign traveling scholarships 
are having their troubles these days in 
steering their students through passport 
difficulties, submarine channels, bombing 
raids and black-outs. Francis Keally, 
chairman of the LeBrun Traveling 
Scholarship Committee announces a new 
procedure for the competition this year. 
Rather than having the usual competition 
in New York for the hundreds of entrants, 
most of whom will have spent their time 
and money to little purpose, the applicants 
will be asked to send the Committee writ- 
ten statements of their qualifications and 
examples of their work. From these, five 
promising contestants will be selected and 
be invited to New York for a competition 
en loge. There still remains, having picked 
a winner, the problem of where to send 
him and how. 


Monday, November 20—In_ spite of 
several official rebuffs, I continue to be- 
lieve there is a place for a photographic 
exhibition in connection with the A.LA. 
Convention—photographs by architects 
and of architecture. English architects have 
such an exhibition and seem to find pleas- 
ure and profit in the procedure. The 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
has come to it, and is having a photo- 
graphic exhibition during the annual meet- 


DIARY 


ing of the Society in Philadelphia Decem- 
ber 4-8. 


Tuesday, November 21—From the time 
of the Pyramid builders it has been a 
characteristic wish of mankind to per- 
petuate his name and fame. The newest 
variation of the technique is that followed 
by a widow who died last month in an 
Elmira rooming house, leaving an estate 
valued at slightly less than half a million 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art for 
the purchase of bronze statuary to be in- 
scribed with her name as donor. 


* 


Wednesday, November 22.—Some details 
of how architecture is practiced under the 
Communist state in Russia filter through 
in a letter from William E. Hartmann, a 
Rotch Traveling Scholar. In the effort to 
harmonize the architecture of a city, each 
architect is allowed one street, and of this 
he is the design critic whose approval 
must be obtained for anything built 
thereon. In these days when one man’s 
architectural harmony may be another 
man’s nightmare such individualistic con- 
trol must have its difficulties. It is in- 
teresting to speculate on just what would 
appear on the four corners if, for instance, 
Le Corbusier controlled one street while 
another crossing it at right angles was 
under the direction of some such staid 
conservative as William Mitchell Kendall, 
sole surviving member of the original firm 


of McKim, Mead & White. 


Friday, November 24.—Edgar Williams 
made a most unusual suggestion at a re- 
cent luncheon meeting of the New York 
Chapter, A.A. He proposed that a meet- 
ing on some future occasion be devoted 
to a discussion of architecture. 


Saturday, November 25—Last year’s 
hurricane which laid low much of the 
upper Atlantic seaboard played havoc 
with Long Island’s 68 miles of ocean front. 
Engineers had proposed the spending of 
millions to bring back taxable land that 
had been seized by the ocean. Staggered 
by the prospect of such costly reconstruc- 
tion, the Suffolk County engineers, re- 
membering their success with “snow 
fences,” strung some miles of five-foot 
lines of wire-bound wooden slat fences, 
and in the year have brought back sand 
dunes ten feet high. 


JAhriny Ale Legler 


Detroit, Monday, November 27.—Out to 
see Eliel Saarinen, Richard Raseman, and 
their incomparable setting, Cranbrook. 
Unfortunately, I always seem to pick the 
winter months to visit the Academy, when 
Carl Milles’ lovely fountains have been 
turned off and drained, when the trees are 
bare of leaves, and the school is without 
the dress that its landscaping abundantly 
provides during the brighter months of 
the year. Mr. Saarinen is at work on plans 
for a new library and museum, and quotes 
an old Finnish proverb to the effect that 
“He who works slowly has less occasion 
for regret.” 


Detroit, Tuesday, November 28.—Finding 
Albert Kahn for the moment incapacitated 
from his strenuous office routine, I had 
tea with him this afternoon at his bed- 
side. It is something new for the dynamic 
A.K. to be under a doctor’s orders and 
obliged to halt the pace at which for 
many years he has worked continuously. 
Moreover, he is already chafing under the 
restraint, giving Mrs. Kahn real concern 
as to how she will be able to keep him 
inactive much longer. 

Good news at press time indicates that the 
“one-man building boom” is back in his office 
opening the throttle.] 


* 


Detroit, Wednesday, November 29.—-Un- 
packing the drawings for Insulux Glass 
Block Competition No. 3—A_ Dairy— 
originally scheduled to be judged in Cleve- 
land, but later moved here to Detroit, I 
am impressed once more with the archi- 
tect’s largess. All that was required of a 
competitor was to deliver his entry to the 
express company or post office November 
20, before midnight, and prepay the 
charges. The program had carefully pro- 
vided that he could mail his “Statement” 
concerning the choice of pattern inde- 
pendently of the drawing so as not to pay 
first class postage on the latter. With his 
characteristic openhandedness, however, 
many of the competitors pay first class 
postage on the drawings, and further gild 
the lily by assuming special delivery 
charges. Well, “Easy come, easy - 


ZO. 


Detroit, Friday, December 1—The many 
friends and admirers of Paul P. Cret will 
be distressed at the news from Philadel- 
phia that Dr. Cret has had his larynx re- 
moved in an unusual operation. The laws 
of natural compensation seem to have 
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their customary sway, for although Dr. 
Cret does not hear particularly well, and 
will now be able to speak only with dif- 
ficulty, his pencil has an eloquence that 
commands international attention. 


Detroit, Saturday, December 2.—Out to 
Dearborn for another look at Mr. Ford’s 
Greenfield Village and one of the most 
amazing museum collections in the world. 
Among the typical dwellings in the Village 
I found a new group of house, barn and 
other outbuildings brought over from the 
Cotswolds and complete even to their 
native sheep and mourning doves. The 
significance of a Cotswold cottage in the 
collection of Americana was not clear 
until it was explained that it would afford 
many Americans a welcome opportunity 
to see how their seventeenth century for- 
bears lived across the sea. 


Detroit, Sunday, December 3.—Up to 
Ann Arbor for a look at the University of 
Michigan, overwhelming a small town 
with its student enrollment of 14,000. The 
exterior of the architectural building, de- 
signed by the faculty, bespeaks its pur- 
pose convincingly; inspection of the in- 
terior and the work of the students will 
have to be postponed for a future visit as 
I forbore routing Wells Bennett or Emil 
Lorch from their Sunday rest on a bleak 
and rainy day to open the doors. 


* 


Detroit, Tuesday, December 5.—Almost 
without exception, the nearly 300 entries 
in the Insulux Glass Block Competition 
illustrate the changing technique in com- 
petition drawings. The day seems to have 
passed when a competitor lay chief stress 
on a beautiful rendering with which he 
hoped to impress the Jury. The pendulum 
has swung to the other extreme. Perspec- 
tive renderings are apt to be diagram- 
matic in character, made very often with- 
out benefit of station point and picture 
plane and, more often than not, contem- 
plating a mass of flat roofs from a bird’s- 
eye view. The competitors perhaps choose 
these unfortunate viewpoints with the 
idea of conveying a more accurate idea of 
the building’s general mass—an objective 
that was more convincingly achieved by 
casting a few simple shadows on the plot 
plan. In judging the effect of the dairy 
and milk bar upon the passing motorists, 
the Jury was obliged to rely chiefly upon 
its collective imagination. 


Detroit, Wednesday, December 6.—Inter- 
rupting the judgment for a few hours after 
lunch today, the Jury was whisked down 
to the Ford River Rouge plant in three 
of Albert Kahn’s cars to see his new Ford 
Press Building. One of the most interest- 
ing industrial buildings in the world, it in- 
cludes 1,400 acres of floor space and has a 
forest of great hydraulic presses on a sec- 
ond floor level, stamping out car bodies, 
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doors and fenders from great drums of 
sheet steel. From the catwalk, which in 
itself meanders for three miles under the 
roof, we looked down upon this amazing 
epitome of American industry, then went 
to the end of the assembly line where 
finished cars were coming off at the rate 
of one every 45 seconds. If anyone ques- 
tions, as we did, the location of tons of 
stamping machinery on a second floor 
level, it may be explained that the char- 
acter of the soil was such that there could 
be no basement, the building consisting of 
a reenforced concrete mat three feet thick 
supported on many miles of steel piles. 


* 


Detroit, Sunday, December 10—No one 
‘an accuse the people of Detroit of any 
lack of appreciation of art. The Detroit 
Institute of Art was uncomfortably 
jammed today with a crowd seizing the 
last opportunity to see an exhibition of 57 
paintings by old masters. At Cranbrook, 
twenty miles out in the country, 500 per- 
sons appeared daily over this and the pre- 
vious weekend to see an exhibition of 
work by the staff of the Cranbrook Acad- 
emy of Art. At the former exhibition, dur- 
ing one month 80,000 persons paid over 
$17,000 to have a look at the old masters. 
At Cranbrook it was a small exhibition, 
but a particularly interesting one, con- 
taining the drawings and models of the 
Saarinens’ design for the Smithsonian 
Gallery of Art, a hall of music in Buffalo, 
and the Festival Theater at Williamsburg; 
some of Carl Milles’ sculpture; a num- 
ber of Zoltan Sepeshey’s paintings; tex- 
tiles, wrought metals, and pottery. 


Detroit, Monday, December 11.—Motored 
up to Saginaw with Clair Ditchy and Ar- 
thur Hyde for a reunion with Robert 
Frantz, James Spence and Alden Dow and 
a hasty inspection of some of the archi- 
tecture in this northern Michigan outpost. 
In this homeland of the motor car, with 
its broad highways, motoring 90 miles to 
dinner and back seems to be a matter to 


arouse comment only from a provincial 
New Yorker. 


* 


Detroit, Tuesday, December 12.—Tonight 
as I start back to the home base, it occurs 
to me that, just as the old saying that a 
woman’s place is in the home seems to 
have been turned upside down, the sim- 
ilar belief that an editor’s place is at his 
office desk seems to have been disproven 
in my own particular case. In computing 
roughly the number of miles covered by 
railroad and plane during 1939, I was 
rather surprised to find the total reaching 
about 35,000. A rather poor showing com- 
pared with Mrs. Roosevelt’s, but at least 
it has kept me out in the open air. 
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Wednesday, December 13.—Back in New 
York and to lunch with Ralph Walker who 
told me something of his recent explora- 
tion into Japan. He brings the good news 
that the Western wave of influence which 
demoralized and almost destroyed Japa- 
nese architecture in a few large cities 
never did penetrate the interior and is 
now receding. An architectural school in 
Japan looks very much like an architec- 
tural school in Ithaca or Cambridge, ex- 
cept that the plaster casts of Greek and 
Renaissance precedent are replaced by 
fragments of the ancient Japanese shrines 
and temples. Craftsmanship still reigns 
supreme in design. 


Thursday, December 14.—Dwight Baum’s 
death last evening comes as a particularly 
severe shock to all of his friends in the 
profession here in New York. On Tuesday 
night he attended a dinner of the National 
Sculpture Society at The League, and 
came in to the club house again for a 
meeting of the Fine Arts Federation yes- 
terday afternoon at 5 p.m. Immediately 
afterwards, he rushed for his suburban bus 
to Riverdale, and was stricken on the 
street before he reached it. His last hours 
were typical of Dwight Baum’s continuous 
activity in organization work connected 
with his profession. Committee work was 
being constantly thrust upon him, and 
in spite of a type of practice that laid un- 
usual demands upon his supposedly leisure 
hours, he never refused an organization 
assignment. 

The profession has had, it seems to me, 
far more than its customary depletion this 
year through death: Alfred Hoyt Granger 
and his partner, John Bollenbacher, Kirt- 
land Cutter, Carl Gould, Emery Stanford 
Hall, C. Grant LaFarge, William E. Par- 
sons, Irving K. Pond, Edward H. Prichard, 
Horace Trumbauer, Dan Everett Waid, 
to mention but a few of the names that 
come to my mind. 


* 


Friday, December 15.—After being taught 
that the period just preceding our Civil 
War was perhaps the lowest point in all 
architectural history, many of us will be 
startled by Talbot Hamlin’s statement in 
Columbia’s current University Quarterly: 
“The general excellence of American archi- 
tecture reached its highest point during 40 
years just prior to the Civil War. The 
character of American towns from the At- 
lantic to the Great Lakes and the Mis- 
sissippi was formed by the architecture of 
this period. . . . Never, before or since, 
has there been a period when the general 
level of excellence was so high in American 
architecture, when the ideal was so con- 
stant and its varying expressions so har- 
monious, when the towns and _ villages, 
large and small, had in them so much of 
unostentatious unity and loveliness.” All 
of which I should say was the subject for 
a merry little debate. 
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Building in review and preview 


BUILDING FORECAST: 1940 


The Architectural Forum collects and examines informed opinion, concludes residential 


construction will advance 11 per cent over 1939; total construction, about 4 per cent. 


Ten days ago Building shut the door 
behind its best customer in nine years, 
rang up a cool $6,310 million on its bulg- 
ing cash register. With this total U. S. 
expenditure for building materials and 
labor, 1939 lived up to predictions, sur- 
passed 1938 by a comfortable 22 per cent. 
And, the upward trend will continue. On 
the basis of its interpretation of informed 
professional opinion voiced in its nation- 
wide survey of economists and building 
leaders, Tue ArcuirectuRAL Forum fore- 
casts that total construction activity in 
1940 will advance 4 per cent to $6,558 
million.* 

More encouraging than the outlook for 
total volume is the predicted trend of ex- 

* Unless otherwise stated, all 1939 construc- 
tion figures used on these pages are estimates 
of actual expenditures for materials and labor 
in the entire U. S. as prepared by Economist 
Lowell J. Chawner of the Department of Com- 
merce. All 1940 figures have been projected 
by Tue Forum on a comparable basis. All 
figures are exclusive of expenditures for main- 
tenance and work relief. 


penditures for private construction. Thus, 
while Tue Forum’s survey indicates that 
public construction (Government financed 
highways, buildings, conservation projects, 
sewerage and water systems, etc.) will 
drop 6 per cent during 1940 to $2,632 mil- 
lion, this decrease will be more than off- 
set by a 12 per cent rise in private work, 
which by the end of the year should total 
$3,926 million. Every major branch of 
private construction will share the up- 
swing. Out in front dollar-wise will be non- 
farm residential building, due for an 11 
per cent advance from $1,900 million to 
$2,109 million, exclusive of some $500 mil 
lion of public housing under the U. S. 
Housing Authority program. 

Commercial building, which last year 
involved $310 million is scheduled to ex- 
pand 10 per cent to $341 million. Com- 
manding the spotlight percentage-wise, 
industrial building will jump 27 per cent 
from $200 million to $254 million. Ex- 
penditures for other private non-resi- 
dential construction, however, will increase 
only about 2 per cent. 






Also included in the private construc- 
tion total are farm building, which will 
rise 9 per cent to $360 million, and public 
utility construction which will total $638 
million, a 16 per cent advance over the 
1939 figure. 

The dollar volume of residential and 
commercial remodeling, excluded from 
these new construction figures, will expand 
9 per cent. 

BACKGROUND. The building industry this 
year will perform before a very satisfac- 
tory backdrop—the records of last year* 
and will thus make less exciting year- 





to-year comparisons than has been the 
case in preceding Recovery years. Getting 
off to a fast start which actually began in 
the latter months of 1938, all classes of 
construction spurted through the spring 
of 1939. By mid-summer, the Public 
Works Administration’s treasure chest be- 
gan to run dry, and public building taper 
ed off. General business conditions, how- 
ever, perked up at this time and have 


* See charts and statistics, page 61 
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GOVERNMENT ~— An analysis of the existing 
favorable and unfavorable factors leads us to 
the conclusion that the rapid expansion in resi- 
dential construction which took place during 
the first six months of 1939 (as compared with 
the same period in 1938) will not be repeated 
during the first half of 1940, unless some new 
stimulating influence appears. With the rather 
evident tendency for a marked reduction in the 
favorable spread of 1939 construction over 1938, 
it would appear that the estimated total private 
residential building activity for the full year 
of 1940 may well be as much as 5 per cent 
under the 1939 volume.—Chairman John H. 
Fahey, Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


ECONOMICS — We have arrived at the follow- 
ing estimates of building and construction for 
1940: Residential, up 13 per cent; commercial, 
up 5 per cent; industrial, up 10 per cent; other 
non-residential, up 13 per cent; farm, up 8 per 
cent; public utility, up 10 per cent; public 
building, down 30 per cent; total building, 
down 6 per cent; remodeling, up 8 per cent.— 
Economist-Vice President Leonard P. Ayres and 
Assistant Vice President Loren M. Whittington, 
The Cleveland Trust Co. 


BUILDING —on the basis of existing condi- 
tions, it is reasonable to expect an increase of 
20 per cent or more in industrial construction 
during the year 1940.—Executive Vice President 
George A. Bryant, Jr., The Austin Co., Indus- 
trial Builders. 


MANAGEMENT—The improvement in of- 
fice building vacancy experienced since the low 
point of the depression which for us was reached 
on January 1, 1934, is approximately 10 per 
cent of the total rentable area. The highest 
vacancy was 27.57 per cent. The present va- 
cancy is 17.65 per cent. Assuming that 10 per 
cent is a “normal”? vacancy, it is apparent that 
the larger part of the surplus space which at 
one time overhung the rental market has been 
absorbed. . . . The fact that for ten years there 
has been practically no new construction is, of 
course, one of the fundamental conditions that 
has come to our rescue.—Chairman E. A. Hart, 
Committee on Renting, National Association 
of Building Owners and Managers. 

As the normal vacancy is approximately 10 
per cent, there is little justification for the 
construction of new office buildings at the 
present time.—Assistant Secretary W. J. Mc- 
Laughlin, National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers. 


STATISTICS—the estimates presented (be- 


low) assume that building cost increases will 
be moderate and will not be a vitally important 
factor in determining next year’s total con- 
struction volume. Consideration has been given 
to the fact that 1940 will be a presidential 
election year with possible political controversies 
affecting business confidence. . An effort 
has also been made to discount over-optimistic 
estimates of foreign purchases. . . . The 1940 
construction estimates here presented may be 
quite easily exceeded by next year’s actual 
volume, but errors on the conservative side 
seem preferable to over-optimistic expectations. 
A moderately slow start with rising rates of 
activity as the year progresses is the indicated 
trend. ... The 1940 estimate of total construc- 


tion contracts, 37. Eastern States: 


Million % change 


Classification Dollars from 1939 
Commercial buildings $ 290 plus 16 
Manufacturing buildings 240 _~—s plus 41 


Educational buildings 135 minus 32 
Hospital G institutional b'Id’gs. 95 plus 13 
Public buildings 75 minus 26 





Religious buildings 40 0 
Social and recreational b’ld’gs. 75 minus 11 
Misc. non-residential b'!d’gs. 35 ~—plus 25 
TOTAL NON-RESIDENTIAL 985 plus 3 
Apartments and hotels 525 plus 26 
1 and 2-family houses 983 plus 9 
Other shelter 22 plus 29 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL 1,530 plus 14 
PUBLIC WORKS G UTILITIES 1,065 plus 1 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 3,580 plus 7 


F. W. Dodge Corp. 
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continued strong ever since. Reflecting 
the resultant steady improvement in in- 
dustrial activity, employment and _na- 
tional income, private building made a 
highly favorable showing in 1939’s closing 
months, despite the adverse effects of war 
declaration in Europe and moderate build- 
ing cost rises in the U. S. Mild weather in 
November and December helped bolster 
the year-end figures, permitted many a 
contractor to complete foundations for 
this year’s operations. Only reason for in- 
creasingly unfavorable comparisons of 
construction activity in recent months is 
the fact that 1938’s closing months were 
themselves above average — particularly 
in the home building field. 

Residential building was, of course, the 
driving force behind the 1939 advance. 
While both house and apartment con- 
struction contributed to the 37 per cent 
increase, preliminary estimates indicate 
that of the $1,900 million total residential 
expenditures, about 80 per cent, or $1,520 
million went for houses. A large part of 
the remaining $380 million apartment ex- 
penditures went for the 125 projects whose 
mortgages were insured under Section 207 
of the National Housing Act; 86 of them 
were undertaken prior to July 1 when 
Congress cut the appeal of this part of 
the Federal Housing Administration pro- 
gram by specifying that all labor must 
be hired at prevailing wage rates. 

All told, private enterprise built about 
485,000 dwelling units last year. 

On the basis of ten-month building per- 
mits totals for all classes of construction 
(including additions, alterations, and _ re- 
pairs), these cities stole the 1939 show: 
New York, $233 million, down 20 per 
cent*; Washington $65 million, up 40 per 
cent; Los Angeles, $64 million, up 5 per 
cent; Detroit, $53 million, up 23 per cent; 
Chicago, $46 million, up 100 per cent. 
Other cities in 1939’s top flight (more 
than $15 million): Philadelphia, Houston, 
San Francisco, and Cleveland. 


ANALYSIS. With certain notable excep- 
tions, Building enters the new year in as 
good a statistical position as it did twelve 
months ago. Many factors point to a gen- 
eral advance: 1) The business improve- 
ment which became markedly apparent 
prior to the declaration of war, 2) the 
added impetus given industrial production 
and employment by current and prospec- 
tive war orders, 3) prospects for increased 
economic expansion and consumer in- 
come, and 4) retrenchment by Govern- 
ment from business baiting and deficit 
spending. On the other hand, there are 
some threatening clouds on the horizon 
which may throw cold water on the 1940 
outlook: 1) The fact that 1940 is an elec- 
tion year may cause some general hesi- 
tancy pending an exact definition of 
future governmental policies, 2) the possi- 


* This comparison is misleading; in 1939 an 
unduly large volume of permits was filed in 
New York City to take advantage of an ex- 
piring building code. Many are still pending. 
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bility of an abrupt peace in Europe, 3) 
the more remote possibility of U.S. parti- 
cipation in the war, and 4) the threat of 
rising construction and financing costs. 

While changes in these factors will af- 
fect the general construction trend, the 
rarious Classifications of construction will 
react more violently to their own particu- 
lar stimuli and therefore merit individual 
analysis: 


Residential. While building material costs 
jogged upward after the declaration of 
war, November saw a leveling of the trend 
at 4 per cent above the August level—a 
hopeful sign for potential home builders. 
Chances are that in 1940 the building in- 
dustry drive of the Justice Department’s 
trust-busters and the increased self-control 
of the industry itself will prevent a run- 
away cost rise. Other good signs: 1) the 
trend of rents, after much time-marking, 
has recently taken upward steps to 
the highest level in eighteen months, 
2) the residential foreclosure rate con- 
tinues its downward Recovery course, 3) 
the supply of idle home building capital 
is large and available at attractive rates, 
4) vacancies are at rock-bottom levels, 
average about 1 per cent for the Nation, 
measure how far the supply - demand 
scales are out of balance. 

Another important factor pointing to 
increased residential operations is Build- 
ing’s recognition at long last of the im- 
portance of the low cost house market. 
Its earnest design and construction efforts 
to meet this market and the budding 
FHA-RFC program of financial assist- 
ance to low cost builders (see page 2) 
should do much to expand the total vol- 
ume of residential expenditures in the 
small house field. 


Commercial. Les vulnerable to the trends 
of construction costs and rents, commer- 
cial building activity depends largely upon 
supply and demand and general business 
conditions. Right now office building oc- 
cupancy is better than at any time since 
1930, but still averages only about 82 per 
cent. Until this figure goes above 90 per 
cent, there is little justification for expect- 
ing any appreciable office building activ- 
ity. Only important phase of commercial 
construction which can look for 1940 gains 
is the erection of retail stores to serve the 
residential expansion taking place on city 
outskirts. 

Significant light is thrown upon the 
whole commercial building picture by the 
latest Dun & Bradstreet Reference Book, 
listing 2,140,000 individual U. S. business 
establishments—an increase of 37,000 in 
two years. About 75 per cent of both the 
total and the two-year increment may be 
classed as retailers. These enterprises and 
their demand for space should increase in 
step with greater industrial and business 
activity. 


Industrial. Contrary to general belief, the 
current upsurge in industrial production 
is not war-born. The Federal Reserve 
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Board index in June began moving up 
from 94 (per cent of 1923-25 average), 
reached 123 in October. This indicates 
that the current industrial boomlet is 
thriving on local orders as well as on war 
demands from Europe. However, while 
most crystal gazers are optimistic about 
the prospects for industrial plant expan- 
sion as a result of increased foreign and 
domestic trade, it is probable that much 
of the expenditures will be directed, for 
some time at least, toward the purchase 
of equipment and the modernization of 
existing structures. The U.S. will not in- 
dulge in reckless over-expansion as_ it 
did in 1914-18. 

Noteworthy is the outlook for indus- 
trial building activity in New York State. 
November was the fourth consecutive 
month in which the number of industrial 
building plans filed was higher than the 
number in any previous corresponding 
month. More than half of November’s 
154 plans were for new buildings as op- 
posed to alterations and additions. How- 
ever, all of the proposed operations are 
small. 


Other non-residential. The market for pri- 
vate non-residential construction, other 
than commercial and industrial, offers 
little basis for expecting its volume to be 


much different from last year’s. Included 
in this classification are religious, memo- 
rial, educational, social, recreational, hos- 
pital and institutional buildings. 


Farm. Significant for farm building is the 
fact that farm income last year rose $170 
million to $7,802 million. Probability that 
this level will be maintained, if not ex 


ceeded, points to increased rural con- 
struction activity. 
Public Utility construction covers such 


broad subjects as railroad transportation, 
street railway and subway systems, pipe 
line transportation, light, power and gas 
production and_ distribution, telephone 
communication, etc. While expansion by 
most all of them will be encouraged by 
Federal spokesmen as a part of the na- 
tional defense program, Government may 
continue its discouraging policy of direct 
competition—especially in the light and 
power production field. Pending presiden- 
tial elections also make any prognosis of 


this type of construction extremely 
hazardous. 


Public construction is closely dependent 
upon the whims of Congress. Last year’s 
total was boosted to $2,800 million by 
$1,500 million of PWA pump priming. To- 


SECTIONAL OPINION as to 1940 dollar volume 


(compared with 1939) by classifications of construction: 





CITY RESIDENTIAL COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIAL PUBLIC REMODELING 
BALTIMORE + 5% + 20% + 100% + + 5% 
BOSTON +10 +5 
BUFFALO +15 + 8 0 - +12 
CHICAGO +20 rm +100 4 +20 
CINCINNATI 4p 4. 0 
CLEVELAND +15 + 20 + 20 
DENVER 0 — + 15 20%, 0 
DETROIT +15 + 80 +15 
HOUSTON + 5 + 20 + 10 —- +20 
KANSAS CITY +5 4+ 25 + 100 — 60 425 
LOS ANGELES +12 + 8 + + 10 +5 
MIAMI 0 ~< § 0 + 50 0 
MILWAUKEE +25 4 0 
MINNEAPOLIS +15 0 0 _ +25 
NEW YORK +22 + 14 + 12 = +26 
PHILADELPHIA +10 0 0 — +10 
PITTSBURGH +45 +7 — 50 +100 4 
ST. LOUIS +12 we -% + 8 0 +8 
SAN FRANCISCO = +15 +100 + + 0 
SEATTLE +10 0 + 10 + 10 +10 
WASHINGTON + - 0 + 10 
JANUARY 1940 ° Serie @ MONEY 


REAL ESTATE — 1+ seems probable to me that 


in 1940 new construction will continue to in- 
crease in volume and that we may reach or pass 
500,000 family units for the country as a whole 
If we do this, we will be on a sound replace- 
ment basis but will still be far from anything 
like a boom. | doubt if there will be much ac- 
tivity in the building of commercial properties 
or factories. Public building, of course, depends 
largely on what Congress does 
President Herbert U 
of Real Estate Boards 


Executive Vice 


Nelson, National Assn 


INDUSTRY —It seems to us likely that pri 


vate construction will continue its gains in 1940 
Private residential building we think will equa! 
and may exceed 1939, perhaps by 10 per cent 
Publicly financed construction may be smaller 
in 1940 except for military and naval expan 
sion, aggregating about the same. Total con 
struction may be somewhat greater in 1940 
perhaps by 5 to 7 per cent, than in 1939, with 
residential showing greater gains than non 
residential, and public works and utilities some 
Cceclines. In dollar value changes, we think the 
volume may be somewhat greater than the 
above as we think building costs will be slightly 
higher than the average for 1939 Secretary 
and Manager Wilson Compton, National Lumber 
Manufacturers Assn. 


FINANCE—we may reasonably expect some 
where between a 5 and 10 per cent increase 
in the amount of money which American fam- 
ilies will spend in building one-family houses 
during 1940. This estimate is exclusive of all 
money which will be spent for public housing 
—Executive Vice President Morton Bodfish, 
U. S. Savings and Loan League. 


CONTRACTING It is probable that the fol 


lowing lines of public works will be continued 
and probably enlarged; river and harbor im- 
provements, flood control, highways, airport fa 
cilities (both commercial and military army 
housing and facilities for the storage and main- 
tenance of material and equipment, develop 
ment of power resources, and greater hospital 
facilities. . . . Prospects for the revival of PWA 
in any form such as we have known during the 
last six years are not bright. Based upon 
what we can now foresee, and not anticipating 
that this nation will become involved in a war 
during 1940, it appears that there should be no 
serious losses in the public works market ex- 
cept by reason of the stoppage of the PWA 
program. It is anticipated that other types of 
construction financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment will be increased in the aggregate. 
Fortunately favorable business prospects have 
given impetus to the private market. All esti 
mates in the field are looking up. . . . Looking 
at the construction picture as a whole, the mar 
ket for construction during 1940 will be con- 
siderably better than for 1939.—-Managing Di- 
rector Edward J. Harding, Associated General 
Contractors of America, Inc. 


APPRAISING —The following is my thought 


of probable changes in the construction volume 
for the coming year: Residential, plus 


(1 G 2-family houses, 35-40 


20% 
»; Apartments, 


5-10%); Commercial, plus 7-10%; Industrial, 
plus 32-35 Farm, plus 25%; Public, minus 
20% ; Remodeling, plus 10 


One of the big factors in the probable trends 
of 1940 will be the question of construct.on 
costs; the last three mantis have seen a rise 
of approximately 3 to 5 per cent, due mostly to 
materials . A great proportion of our labor in 
the residential market is working below their 
local prevailing union wage scales and this is 
a very potent factor in residential costs. This 
type of labor is subject to absorption by com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises. Should we 
have a war boom in any deégree, the ensuing 
consequences will be that the union labor wages 
will then prevail in the residential construction 
field and automatically drive residential costs 
up about 25 per cent. If this situation hap- 
pens, it will throw the residential construction 
costs on a par with apartment construction 
costs, with a probable trend to more apartment 
construction in place of residential construc- 
tion.—President E. H. Boeckh, E. H. Boeckh G 
Associates, Consulting Valuation Engineers 
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day, PWA building is approaching the 
vanishing point and stands little chance of 
being revived as it has in each of the past 
six years. Thus, in September PWA re- 
turned to some 5,000 municipalities their 
applications for a total of $750 million 
of Federal grants. Other straws in the 
wind: 1) The defeat of the general pump- 
priming bill in the last regular session of 
Congress and 2) the accepted opinion 
that Federal spending next year will be 
concentrated on national defense works. 
Decreased PWA building will be offset, 
at least in part, by a rise in unassisted 
municipal construction and _ increased 
Federal expenditures for river and harbor 
improvements, flood control, highways, 
airports (commercial and military) , coast 
defense, Army housing and warehouses, 
electric power production and hospitals. 

One thing is certain in the outlook for 
public construction, more money will be 
spent this year on the construction of 
USHA housing projects than was the case 
in 1939. While construction has already 
started on 122 projects, only about $90 
million was actually advanced last year. 
This year the total will exceed $500 mil- 
lion. (Due to the amount of preliminary 
work which must precede actual construc- 
tion, the doubling of the USHA program, 
now proposed, would not affect 1940 ex- 
penditures to any extent.) 


FORECAST. Such, briefly, are the factors 
upon which Building bases its opinion of 
1940. To measure this opinion, THe 
Forum collected written statements as to 
the probable trend of this year’s construc- 
tion activity from several prominent sta- 


tistical agencies, from 17 nationally known 
economists and from 130 recognized 
leaders in the building industry. Repre- 
senting 21 of the largest cities coast to 
coast, the last mentioned group was com- 
posed largely of bankers, savings and 
loaners, contractors, realtors, subdividers, 
architects, engineers and FHA and city 
officials. 

Pertinent comments on the national pic- 
ture from some of the economists are 
quoted in the foregoing marginalia. All 
of the local opinions are summarized 
in the table on page 59. Where those 
interviewed expressed their opinions with 
specific percentages, the figures for each 
classification of construction are averaged 
and placed opposite the city. If the con- 
sensus pointed to an increase, but was 
not measured in percentage, a plus sign 
(+) appears in the proper place; con- 
versly, a minus sign (—). Where a classi- 
fication of construction is expected to re- 
main unchanged from the 1939 volume, a 
zero (0) appears; where insufficient opin- 
ion was voiced, the space is blank. 

Interesting is the agreement among the 
21 cities that residential construction will 
advance, but not more than 15 per cent; 
only four cities look for larger increases— 
Chicago, Milwaukee, New York and Pitts- 
burgh. When compared to the sweeping 
advances made by home building in 1939, 
it appears that these individual predic- 
tions for 1940 have been tempered with 
doubt as to what the New Year holds in 
store. Undoubtedly, if current conditions 
continue and nothing unforeseen develops, 
estimates of the reporting cities will prove 
to be conservative. Taken at its face value, 


STATISTICAL REVIEW AND FORECAST' 





Tue Forum’s forecast for an 11 per cent 
increase in private residential construction 
means that more than 500,000 dwelling 
units will be built in 1940. 

While the majority of the cities antici- 
pate improvement in both commercial 
and industrial building, the opinion of 
Pittsburgh seems particularly significant. 
One of the largest U. S. industrial centers, 
it foresees a 50 per cent drop in local fac- 
tory construction. Widespread doubt con- 
cerning the trend of public building ex- 
penditures is restated in the varying city 
estimates for this classification; they range 
from a decrease of 50 per cent to an in- 
crease of 100 per cent. 

Reflecting the parallel thinking of 
building professionals is the fact that the 
average local opinion of Building’s prob- 
able 1940 trend jibes closely with the 
average opinion of the national trend as 
expressed by the surveyed economists. On 
the whole, however, the individual fore- 
casts of statistical agencies and economists 
were more conservative than local ex- 
pressions. Only a few of them anticipate 
more than a 10 per cent increase in resi- 
dential building; only one predicts a de- 
crease (5 per cent). They look for sizable 
advances in commercial and industrial 
construction and a decided drop in pub- 
licly financed undertakings. 

Interpreting and weighing the informed 
opinions of all the 151 individuals and 
agencies participating in its symposium and 
reducing them to one composite group of 
percentages, THe Forum arrived at the 
bold-faced forecasts shown below, con- 
cluded that 1940 will be a $6,558 million 
year for Building—the best in a decade. 


1940 1939-40 

















1920-29 
TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION AVERAGE 19382 19393 FORECAST CHANGE 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL (NON-FARM)4 $3,511 $1,390 $1,900 $2,109 + 1% 
COMMERCIAL $ 918 $ 311 $ 310 $ 341 + 10% 
INDUSTRIAL 552 192 200 254 4. #7 
OTHER NON-RESIDENTIAL® 443 203 220 224 + 2 
TOTAL NON-RESIDENTIAL $1,913 $ 706 $ 730 $ 819 + 18% 
FARM® 454 336 330 360 » % 
PUBLIC UTILITY’ 1,147 500 550 638 + 16 
TOTAL PRIVATE $7,025 $2,932 $3,510 $3,926 + 12% 
TOTAL PUBLIC* 1,947 2,157 2,800 2,632 — § 
CTI 8.972 $5,089 $6,310 $ 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION $ 6,558 + 4% 
1—-Dollar values for 1920-39 are estimates (in mil- upon an interpretation of expert opinion ob- 2—Revised. 


lions) of activity for the entire U. S. as prepared 
by Chief Lowell J. Chawner of the Division of 
Economic Research, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. (For explanation of derivation of these 
figures and for a more complete tabulation of 
building activity from 1915 to 1937, inclusive, 
see Arcu. Forum, June 1938, page 517 et. $q.) 
All figures in the last two columns are based 
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tained by Tue Forum in a nation-wide survey; 
they were not computed by Mr. Chawner, but 
are comparable with his estimates. These 
figures are not comparable with those published 
by F. W. Dodge Corp. and titled “contracts 
awarded,” inasmuch as the figures in this tabu- 
lation are estimates of actual expenditures for 
building labor and materials in the entire U. S. 
All figures exclude maintenance and work relief. 
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3—Preliminary estimate. 

4—Private ownership only; excludes USHA build 
ing, see footnote No. 8. 

5—Excludes non-residential building by utilities. 

6—Includes repairs. 

7—Private ownership only. 

8—tIncludes USHA residential building; $32 million 
in 1938; $80 million (approximate) in 1939, a 
predicted $500 million in 1940. 
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LATEST PRECED. CORRES. CUMULATIVE LATEST PRECED. CORRES. 
MONTH* MONTH MO. 1938 1939 1938 MONTH* MONTH MONTH-1939 
PERMITS—residential (000,000)2......... . $92.00 $87.9 $78.0 $945.4 $721.5 INSURANCE CO.—real estate held (000,000)2° $1,750.00 $1,747.0  $1,801.0 
non-residential " 49.3 59.9 55.3 506.8 448.6 
alterations " 29.0 28.4 28.8 292.9 268.4 COSTS—wholesale materials (% of 1926)14 93.0n 92.8 89.2 
total " a 170.3 176.2 162.1 1745.1 1438.5 housing—labor (% of 1936)22 Il l.lo 111.2 112.1 
materials = 103.6 102.9 103.3 
CONTRACTS—residential  (000,000)2 ... $118.30 $129.7 $112.7 $1129.0 $799.0 total 7 106. | 105.7 106.2 
non-residential '"' . ae 82.5 131.0 830.1 816.6 
° 13 
engineering =" 70.8 1.0 1140 937.5 890.2 RENTS—now lenses (7, of 1925) o6.7e 4 a4 
total sf --++ 261.8 323.2 357.7 2896.6 2505.8 FORECLOSURES—non-farm (% of 1934)24 38.40 43.4 45.5 
metropolitan (% of 1926)45 120.0 136.0 142.0 
DWELLING UNITS—total (000) 3 23.90 23.7 21.0 256.7 196.3 
BOND PRICES—real estate 16 316.0n 310.0 334.0 
FHA—mortgage selections (000, — ‘ $80.7n $99.3 $84.1 $1056.6 933.7 
mortgage acceptances " 65.0 74.2 59.3 684.7 598.2 STOCK PRICES—bidg. materials (% of 1926)47 85.00 83.0 108.0 
rental housing mtgs. ra 6 . 1.6 4.9 48.6 44.7 
modernization loans - fee . 245 2.8 22.5 210.9 153.4 WAGE RATES—common bidg. labor (per hr.)?® $0.6850 $0.685 $0.682 
skilled bldg. labor (per hr.) ‘ $1.46 $1.46 $1.43 
MORTGAGES— 
building & loan assns. (000,000)8.... ...... $105.20 $104.5 .-. $973.5 re EMPLOYMENT—bidg. unions (% of total)*® ; 75.0n 75.0 68.0 
insurance cos. 4 See a 28.1 ea 274.2 ie 
bank and trust cos. gia re 84.7 74.6 vam 763.0 Te COST OF LIVING—(% of 1923)2° 85.60 85.9 85.8 
mutual savings bks. om) haw cuwne deen 13.0 13.5 are 112.7 ae 
individuals ae alee 53.9 53.0 0s 546.5 owe PAYROLLS—factory (% of 1923-25)2! 93.6s 89.7 81.6 
other mortgagees  §@ Lends nteeal 47.7 43.5 ae 454.) os 
total on Pee ee 333.0 317.2 has 3123.9 = PRODUCTION—industrial (% ot 1923-25)22 123.00 111.0 97.0 
MARRIAGES—38 cities is 6 3 22.4n 24.5 18.5 260.3 252.2 *Designation of latest month: n-November; o-October; s-September; a-August. 
FOOTNOTES: 
1—Valuation of building permits in some 2,100 commu- 8—Non-farm mortgage recordings of $20,000 or less based on 15—Foreclosures in metropolitan communities with popula 
nities; source, U. 8. Department of Labor. 500 counties (48 States); source, FHLBB. tion in excess of 100,000; source, FHLBB. 
2—Valuation of contracts awarded in 37 States; source, 9—Number of marriages recorded in 38 largest U. 8. 16—Average price of 200 hotel, office building and theater 
F. W. Dodge Corp. via U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. cities; source, ARCHITECTURAL FORUM bonds; source, Amott-Baker & Co 
3—Number of dwelling units covered by permits. See foot- 10—Total real estate holdings by member companies of the 17—-Average price of twelve building material manufacturers 
note No. 1. Assn. of Life Ins. Presidents. stocks; source, Standard Statistics Co 
4—Home mortgages selected for FHA appraisal under 11—Composite index of wholesale building material prices; 18—-Source, Engineering News-Record 
Title II, Section 203; source, FHA. source, U. S. Department of La 19—Trade Union members employed; source, American Fed 
5—Home mortgages accepted for insurance under Title II, 12—National averages based on six- room house of 24,000 cu. eration of Labor 
Section 203; source, FHA. ft. unfinished; source, FHLBB. 20—Covers clothing, food, fuel and light, housing and sun 
6—Large scale rental housing mortgages becoming tr 13—Rates at which new rental contracts are made; source, dries; source, NICB 
paying under Title Il, Section 207; source, FHA National Industrial Conference Board. 21—-Source, U. 8. Dept. of Labor 
7—Property improvement loans insured under Title I; 14—Foreclosures in some 1,500 non-farm communities; 22—Combined unadjusted index; source, Federal Reserve 
source, FHA. source, FHLBB. Board. 
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A PLANNED COMMUNITY APPRAISED. 


Greenbelt, Md., turns in its first expense account, fulfills two out of three basic functions. 





Wuen the Federal Government rolled 
up its sleeves some five years ago and 
tackled the stupendous job of rehousing 
this country’s poor, its principal prece- 
dent was the work of European countries, 
and its only experts, a handful of far- 
seeing city planners. Quite logical, there- 
fore, was one of its first creations—the 
town of Greenbelt, Maryland, a commu- 
nity of 885 families, 12.5 miles from the 
center of Washington, D. C. One of three 
suburban towns built by the now defunct 
Resettlement Administration (the other 
two: Greendale near Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; Greenhills near Cincinnati, Ohio), it 
reflects both the ideals of those who be- 
lieve that land planning is the way to 
better living and the gropings of Govern- 
ment taking its first fling at housing.* 

Laid out in seven superblocks which 
form a crescent about an artificial lake 
and community center and _ protected 
from the surrounding countryside by a 
belt of forest and farms, Greenbelt has 
often been praised as offering its citizens 
a bigger share of the amenities than any 
other U. S. town—its two sisters excepted. 
Costing the taxpayers a cool $14 million, 
it has at the same time been roundly 
denounced as high cost housing for low 
income families, as boondoggling on a 
cosmic scale. In fact, for its size, Green- 
belt has caused much more than its share 
of public controversy. 

Today, for the first time, this contro- 
versy can be armed with the cold facts 
of operation. This past fall the town man- 
agement submitted its first complete re- 
port of income and expenses to RA’s 
successor, the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. Although some tenants moved into 
Greenbelt late in 1937, the project was 
not fully completed and occupied until a 
year later. Thus, the town as a whole has 
been in operation for only one year. 

Conflicting opinions on Greenbelt have 
developed not only because the project 


* For latest flings at Public Housing, see p. 1. 
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represents a radical departure from Gov- 
ernment practice, but also because the 
Government’s original reasons for build- 
ing it were themselves in conflict. Not 
one, but three, were Greenbelt’s raisons 
d'etre: 1) to provide work relief, 2) to 
demonstrate better community planning, 
and 3) to house low income families. 
That it fulfilled the first of these is in 
the construction record. Begun in 1935, 
completed three years later, the project 
provided a total of 8 million direct man- 
hours of work relief. But in fulfilling this 
first function, a blow was dealt to its 
demonstration of the economics of com- 
munity planning and to the low cost of 
its housing. The Farm Security Adminis- 
tration estimates that, by using hand con- 
struction methods to up the man-hour 
total, by spreading work over a three-year 
period and by hiring unskilled relief 
labor, the cost was increased from $9 to 
$14 million. Hence, a fair appraisal of the 
second and third of Greenbelt’s purposes 
must needs discount the cost of relief. 


The Town. With a population of 3,100, 
Greenbelt ranks in size with 570 other 
U. S. communities. There the resemblance 
ends. Greenbelt is the complete antithesis 
of the ordinary town, for, instead of just 
growing, it was planned.* Its 885 modern 
dwelling units are grouped principally in 
three-story apartments (306 units), and 
one and two-story rows (574 units). In 
addition, there are five single-family 
houses, built to test prefabricated ply- 
wood construction. Within 


each large 


block, the dwellings fall wherever con- 
tours, orientation and pedestrian traffic 
dictate, and they are turned away from 
the streets to face interior-block gardens. 

In the center of the super-blocked cres- 
cent of dwellings are the public buildings, 
which supply all the goods and services a 
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DWELLINGS - 


small town could need. Four buildings 
harbor seven stores, a 600-seat theater, 
bus terminal, post office, management 
offices, telephone exchange and newspaper 
office. A community building serves as an 
elementary school by day, a social center 
* Responsible: Hale Walker, Town Planner; 
Douglas D. Ellington and Reginald J. Wads- 


worth, Architects; H. B. Bursley, Engineering 
Designer; and Wallace Richards, Coordinator. 
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by night. (Resettlement also built a high 
school, put it one-and-one-half miles out- 
side the town to make it accessible to 
other nearby communities.) 

Just beyond the shopping center 
toward the outside of the crescent is the 
recreation center, which offers more than 
any tenant would dream of demanding. 
There is a swimming pool, bath houses, 
tennis courts, an athletic field and, a little 
beyond, a 23-acre artificial lake stocked 
with game fish, and supplied with row 
and sail boats. Obviously, the aim in 
creating this sportsman’s paradise was 
not low cost housing; it is questionable 
that all of it helps demonstrate better 
community planning. 


The Tenants. A comparison of Washing- 
ton’s drab and dismal low rent dwellings 
with the idyl that is Greenbelt leaves 
little room for wonder that 9,000 applica- 
tions for apartments were submitted when 
the project opened. That large number of 
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hopefuls gave the Government plenty of 
elbow room in picking prospects. Hence 
the lucky 885 who survived the winnow- 
ing are the cream of Washington’s poorly 
housed. Some 75 per cent work for the 
Government; half have college degrees. 

Proud claim of the management is that 
the Greenbelt birth rate is four times the 
national average. Although this may be 
partially due to security-plus-surround- 
ings, it is largely explained by the fact 
that Greenbelt’s population is startlingly 
young; family heads average only 31 
years of age, and there are 500 children 
under five years old. The elementary 
school alone has an enrollment of over 
600 pupils. 

Incomes of the selected tenants are not 
by many a dollar the lowest in the city, 
but neither are Greenbelt rents. RA set 
the rents as low as it dared with a $14 
million investment hanging over it, but 
still failed to get them down into the 
lowest brackets. They range from $18 a 
month for a one-room apartment to $41 
for a seven-room row house, average $31. 
In comparison, income limits vary from 
$800 for a single person to $2,200 for a 
family of six, are roughly five times rent. 
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Included in the rent is the cost of heat- 
ing and hot water; extra are all other 
utilities and services. Despite the fact 
that the kitchens are electrically equip- 
ped throughout, electric bills average only 
$2.25 to $3.25 per tenant per month, which 
bespeaks the advantages of community 
purchasing. Tenants have no submeters, 
are charged a flat percentage of their rent. 
But the management reserves the right 
to install a check meter if a tenant is sus- 
pected of taking advantage of the system. 
Other tenant costs: water, $0.20 to $1.20; 
garage $1 (open), $2 (with a lock). 

To those family heads working in 
Washington, an important budget item 
is the cost of transportation. Only means 
of public conveyance is by bus to the 
city’s outskirts, then by street car. Time 
—one hour; cost—$2 for a weekly pass. 
Car owners (65 per cent of the tenants 
have cars) can, of course, cut the time if 
not the cost of commutation. 

Good gauge of the type of tenants 
selected is the record of general tenant 
turnover, evictions and collections. First 
glance at turnover would indicate that 
the selection has been bad. During the 
26 months that the project has been open, 
175 families have left, which is 20 per 
cent of total tenancy. Most of that num- 
ber were not evicted, however. They sim- 
ply outgrew the town. The Government 
has a carefully graded scale closely tying 
family size and income together which is 
the gauge of any tenant’s eligibility to 
live in Greenbelt. Prospering or growing 
families soon find themselves outside the 
limits of that scale and have to move. To 
give some leeway, tenants are permitted 
income increases to 25 per cent above the 
regular limits, and can move into any 
available larger quarters if their families 
grow, but apparently that leeway has not 
been enough. The number of families 
evicted because they did not fit into com- 
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munity life has totaled no more than a half- 
dozen. Also noteworthy is the record of 
rental collections. At the end of September, 
they were less than 1 per cent delinquent. 


The Government. Although Farm Security 
Administration still holds title to Green- 
belt and has a staff of 56 employes to 
handle renting and maintenance, it does 
not attempt to run the project single- 
handed. Three other agencies help: 

> The Town of Greenbelt, incorporated 
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in 1937 by a special act of the Maryland 
legislature, provides the usual services of 
any local government—police, fire, and 
health protection—but in fuller measure 
than most. With a staff of 39 employes it 
operates a hospital, recreational facilities, 
a kindergarten, a library, and runs Green- 
belt’s private sewage plant. Titular heads 
of the Town are a council of five. They 
appoint one of their number mayor, and 
serve for two-year terms. The actual, 
hard-working head, however, is Town 
Manager Roy S. Braden, who has held 
the job since the project started. He is 
also manager of FSA’s Greenbelt adminis- 
tration, draws salaries from both jobs. 









SCHOOL Rothstein 
> The County of Prince George's, Mary- 
land, gives to Greenbelt the same services 
that all other towns within its jurisdiction 
receive. It operates both the elementary 
and high schools, provides county police 
protection, jails and courts. 

> Greenbelt Consumer Service, Inc., is a 
cooperative organization that runs the 
stores and other retail enterprises. It is 
operated under contract by the late Ed- 
ward A. Filene’s Consumer Distribution 
Corp.—a non-profit enterprise to foster 
cooperation. The Federal Government 
provided that when half the tenants pur- 
chased $10 shares in the cooperatives, the 
CDC would retire. Although it is still in 
the running, the prospects are that the 
tenants will take over in the near future. 
At first, the stores lost money, but cur- 
rently they are well in the black and 
earning dividends. FSA takes 2 per cent 
of their gross revenue as rent. 





The Budget. Like every unit of govern- 
ment, Greenbelt has a budget. Unlike 
most, the odds are good that this unit 
will stay within its budget. According to 
the first and only report of income and 
expense of the FSA management and 
rental office, the sum expended during 
the first quarter of the 1939-40 fiscal year 
(July-September) was 25 per cent less 
than one quarter of the annual budget. 
In fact, gross income exceeded expenses 
by $31,866. Income sources: 


SS tae bia ines om 80.5% 
EC Stas Sits wene kee cee 1.4 
SE. en eee 3.4 
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Sale of electricity ............ 8.6 
Se SID (on v's 5s se 0c ue oe 3.4 
DI on cis eckacees 3 

Of first quarter expenses, one-third 


went for FSA employe wages, the remain- 
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der for other whose biggest 
single item is tares. The Federal Govern 
ment as sole owner of Greenbelt, deemed 
it wise to pay lump sums in lieu of taxes 
to the local units of government. These 
lump sums, which come from annual earn 
ings, are: $68,247 to the Town of Green 
belt (which has a supplementary income 
of $17,000 from personal taxes and fees) ; 
$45,000 to Prince George’s County; and 
$7,500 to the State. Totaled, these taxes 
constitute 32 per cent of the 
budget. 


expenses, 


annual 


Also important is heating, budgeted as 
18 per cent of expenses. Each residential 
building has its own fuel oil plant which 
costs $85 per dwelling unit per year to 
operate according to the estimates of FSA, 
this compares with $126 per year per 
dwelling had individual oil burners been 
installed. 

Although the total cost of maintenance 
is hidden in a great diversity of services 
and in the lump sum tax payment to the 
town, a available of the 
upkeep cost of the extensive road, park 
and forest belt system. Surprising is the 
fact that the 12,000 acres and six miles of 
roads currently require the equivalent 
of full time work for only five men, cost 
only $6,000 a year to maintain. As to the 
cost of maintaining the dwellings, FSA 
has so far repainted 136 of them for $8 
per room and plans to redecorate every 
three years. 

If income and costs should continue at 
the rate presaged in the first quarter, 
Greenbelt will have netted a total of 


breakdown is 
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UNDER PASS 


$127,468 by the end of the fiscal year, or 
1.4 per cent of the total investment after 
relief costs have written off. But 
such a return is highly optimistic, as it 
does not include the cost of winter heat- 
ing and maintenance. Actually, FSA will 
do well to net one third that amount by 
year-end. 

Such are the practical doilar and cent 
figures that Farm Security has to face. 
As the net return leaves little room to 
retire the investment, the Government is 
in for a sizable chunk of subsidy. How 
big that chunk will be, they have not yet 
dared to calculate. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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TRAFFIC JAMS BUSINESS OUT, 


produces bald spots in city centers. Engineer Steep charts 
decentralization in Detroit, prescribes elevated highways. 


Ten years ago a search for vacant land 
in downtown Detroit would have gone 
largely unrewarded; almost every square 
inch of land had a building on it. Today 
in the same area, a similar search would 
be satisfied at almost every turn; out of 
140 business blocks, 107 currently contain 
one or more parcels of vacant land. Such 
are the alarming dimensions of downtown 
real estate decline in this country’s fourth 
largest city, as measured by Engineer- 
Economist James B. Steep. More alarming 
is the fact that Detroit is not an isolated 
case, but one victim of a fast-spreading 
epidemic. As almost any business man 
with a stake in commerce will testify, the 
condition in the center of Detroit has its 
parallel to some degree in most every 
U. S. city, and is rapidly becoming Real 
Estate’s No. 1 problem. 

A superficial analysis of the trend to 
vacant land might well lead to the con- 
clusion that it was merely depression- 
born—that many old buildings were torn 
down because shrinking business made 
them unprofitable. But Engineer Steep 
looks closer, finds a much more logical 
answer. Noting that secondary shopping 
centers have mushroomed on the periph- 
ery of the city despite Depression, he pins 
the blame for downtown decline squarely 
on decentralization—the centrifugal swing 
of business away from the center of 
town.” 

According to Steep’s theory, this flight 

from downtown has developed because 
city streets are inadequate for heavy auto- 
mobile traffic and parking. In common 
with most cities, the center of Detroit is 
plagued by a perpetual traffic jam, which 
interferes with the normal transaction of 
business. Many a firm has been unwilling 
to tolerate that interference, has moved 
out where their customers and employes 
can more easily get to them. The effects 
of decentralization are particularly evident 
in Detroit, for the automobile is even more 
of a transportation kingpin there than in 
most cities. In per-capita car ownership, 
the city ranks second only to Los Angeles. 
In fact, the citizens of Detroit have more 
money invested in their private auto- 
mobiles than they have in the public 
transportation systems—%300 million as 
against $70 million. Obviously, they will 
use that large private investment regard- 
less of. delays and difficulties. The head- 
ache for downtown, however, is that the 
public tends to follow the line of least 
inconvenience which ofttimes leads to 
secondary business centers. 
*The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards devoted much study to the effect of 
decentralization on downtown real estate at their 
annual convention two months ago, thus ap- 
parently agrees with Mr. Steep. 
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Traffic Trend. To prove that traffic con- 
gestion causes business decentralization, 
Engineer Steep points to the fact that 
commercial districts first, last, and always 
have depended for their existence upon 
transportation. Most of them were born 
at the meeting places of rivers or railroads 
and those that held a key position grew 
apace to commercial dominance. This 
period of growth was marked by a parallel 
development in mass transportation—rail- 
roads, street cars, elevated and subway 
lines—which made the business center the 
most accessible place in town and, being 
fixed in both direction and destination, 
apparently assured downtown the _per- 
manent monopoly of business enterprise. 
Then the automobile reversed the situa- 
tion. Instead of being the easiest place to 
reach, the center of town became the most 
difficult. Narrow streets and cross traffic 
force 50-mile-an-hour automobiles — to 
crawl at a snail’s pace. And inadequate 
parking facilities make a car a white 
elephant once it reaches its destination. 
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Result is a sequence of cause and effect 
as simple as a natural law. The difficulty 
of transportation causes business concerns 
to move out to less congested areas, leav- 
ing the least desirable buildings vacant. 
When they become unprofitable, they are 
torn down and the vacant lots are used 
for parking. As a result, street congestion 
is somewhat relieved, but the problem is 
not solved. Engineer Steep estimates that 
parking space for an additional 18,000 
cars is needed in Detroit, which is double 
present facilities, and that Detroit park- 
ing lots earn only one-third their taxes. 

Also inadequate have been the measures 
taken to relieve traffic congestion. The city 
has spent $12.7 million to widen two and 
one-half miles of Woodward Ave., $10 
million of which was for the purchase of 
property, damage and interest. Expecta- 
tion that an increase in adjoining property 
values would result was doomed to disap- 
pointment. Few months ago the assessed 
valuations along the street were reduced 
upon the property owners’ petition. 


Effects. If the only result of this migration 
to the hinterland was to put downtown 
land owners out of pocket, it could be 
accepted as a break of the game. Un- 
fortunately, however, such is not the case. 
The lowering of central property values 
has seriously threatened the city’s econo- 
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my. Downtown real estate traditionally 
carried a heavy share of the tax load, but 
in central Detroit it is less and less able 
to do so. During the past three years 
alone, some 96 buildings have been de- 
molished in the central area, and to date 
have not been replaced by other struc- 
tures (see map, below). Further, 105 of 
the 140 business blocks harbor obsolete 
buildings at least 50 years of age, many of 
which are too far gone for modernization. 
With low incomes and high taxes, odds 
are high that many of these will be torn 
down in the near future, adding to the 
wide open spaces and reducing the city’s 
tax income. Although outlying business 
centers help carry the tax load, Engineer 
Steep contends that they are unable fully 
to compensate for the downtown loss. 

At the same time that this haphazard 
decentralization causes a reduction in tax 
income, it also creates a need for higher 
taxes by forcing the city to extend its 
services to outlying areas. Since those 
services are nothing more than a duplica- 
tion of those already existing for the bene- 
fit of downtown’s vacant lots, they put a 
double burden on the city. 


Cure Obviously, measures so far taken to 
save the city from real estate ruin have 
been but stop-gaps. Vacant lots are not 
the solution, but the problem itself, and 










Vacant lots and obsolete buildings blacken Detroit's 


street widening does not appreciably speed 
up traffic because it does not remove cross 
traffic delays. 

According to Engineer Steep, cure for 
this hardening of traffic arteries is to take 
the stop-and-go out of city driving by 
building elevated highways such as have 
proved so notably successful in New York 
City. He estimates that these high-speed 
roadways can be built for a million dollars 
a mile, which is one-fifth of the cost of the 
city’s unsuccessful street widening. 

To solve the parking problem, he sug- 
gests first that the city encourage the 
private construction of multi-deck open 
parking lots, claiming that these could be 
built economically of steel at a cost that 
would permit the investment to be profit- 
ably retired within five years. Second, the 
city should eventually build multi-decked 
parking lots in the center of Detroit’s 
widest streets which would logically act 
as terminals at the downtown end of the 


elevated highways. These public projects 
could also be _ self-liquidating*. This 
scheme for parking is particularly feasible 
in Detroit where several thoroughfares 
spread 200 ft. from curb to curb. But in 
many a city where narrow streets are the 
norm, it might be difficult. 

If Engineer Steep’s conceptions are ever 
carried out, Detroit’s auto-minded citizens 
will be able to speed instead of crawl to 
the city’s center, and when they get there, 
they can park their cars without spend- 
ing maddening minutes cruising about in 
search of a vacant 20 ft. of curb. As a 
result, real estate values might well revive. 
If they are not carried out, however, 
Engineer Steep forecasts a black future for 
downtown real estate, more black spots 
on Detroit’s property map. 

* For a look at the Steep conception of stream- 
lined outdoor parking, see Arcu. Forum, Dec., 
1938, p. 20. 
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downtown real estate picture. As the map (right) shows, 
they constitute about half of all central real estate par- 
cels. And this picture has been getting steadily darker. 
In 1936, vacant lots were limited to the solid black areas. 
Since then, the dark shaded areas have been added. Cause 
of this condition, according to Engineer Steep, is de- 
centralization of business toward outlying areas; cure, 
he claims, is construction of elevated highways following 
the five black lines on the map above. He estimates that 
their forty miles of length would cost the taxpayers a 
total of $40 million. But they might save that much in 
terms of downtown real estate values. 
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FACTORY HOUSES FOR $2,995 


appear in a Chicago suburb. Standard Houses Corp. makes a five- 


house debut, shows building dowagers one way to lower costs. 


Travrrionat way to break into the home 
building business is to hire sub-contractors 
for site construction. New way is to open 
a factory and_ produce _ prefabricated 
houses. Following this new way, and find- 
ing it pleasant are four young men from 
Chicago. Organized as the Standard 
Houses Corp., they glued together the 
knock-down parts of five identical ply- 
wood houses, assembled them in Chicago 
suburb, Melrose Park, sold them all in one 
day for the bargain-counter price of 
$2,995 (including land). And they made 
those houses attractive to boot—both out- 
side and in. 

Although this running record bears the 
stamp of tyros blithely barging in where 
experienced builders fear to tread, it was 
not the result of luck, but of several years 
of preliminary research and experimenta- 
tion by Standard Houses President—Bau- 
haus-trained Architect Bertrand Gold- 
berg. Before he teamed up with his three 
other corporate cronies for a venture into 
building, he carefully studied the Forest 
Products Laboratory’s — stressed-covering 
principle of plywood construction and test- 
ed his own theories by building two small 
experimental houses. 

In translating his ideas into practical 
building, however, Goldberg had behind 
him the full weight of the other three 
members of the corporation. And _ they 
make an effective team. Architect Gilmer 
Vardiman Black (vice president) co- 
worked the design details; Lawyer Edwin 
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Four musketeers of Standard Houses Corp. 
study future plans. Left to right, Ross J. 
Beatty, Jr., Gilmer V. Black, Edwin Ash- 
craft, Ill, and Bertrand Goldberg. 


Asheraft III (secretary) handled legal 
matters; and Ross J. Beatty, Jr., (treas- 
urer) owned and provided the land. Old 
friends, the four do not stand on business 
formalities, are not yet subdued by the 
dignity of their offices. During the opera- 
tion of their factory (rented just long 
enough to complete the five four-room 
houses) they even pitched in and helped 
run the machinery. 

Starting point for their five-house proj- 
ect was Beatty’s extensive land holdings 
in rundown Melrose Park, 12 miles from 
downtown Chicago and hence outside the 
range of that city’s stringent building 
code. He acquired this land by buying up 
heavily watered special assessment bonds 
at 35 cents on the dollar. Many lots had 
unpaid assessments of $1,400 apiece 
against them, and owners were glad to get 
out from under, selling for as little as $10. 
Total cost to Beatty: $850 per lot. 

As Beatty was ready to sell any number 
of these lots at cost to Standard Houses, 
the company was long on land. But it 
was short on operating capital. Each one 
of the four partners chipped in $1,000 to 
cover the expected cost of labor and over- 
head for the five houses. To cover material 
costs they talked materials manufacturers 
into extending them credit for 60 days 
after the houses were up. But they had 
to agree that if the houses were still un- 
sold at the end of the 60-day period the 
manufacturers would be appointed at- 
torneys-in-fact with authority to sell the 
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houses for enough to cover the materials 
bill. Thus, the four Chicagoans had to 
make a smash hit right from the start or 
run the chance of losing their investment 
in the project. 


Construction. Because the Corporation was 
severely limited by a dearth of manufac- 
turing equipment, the houses are actually 
only half-prefabricated. Assembled in the 
rented factory were the plywood wall, 
ceiling and roof panels, wardrobes and 
cabinets, all of which were kept to a size 
that would make for easy trucking (wall 
panel: 4 x 8 ft.). But all plumbing, elec- 
tric wiring, etc., was handled by con- 
ventional subcontractors on the site. 

Following well-established — prefabrica- 
tion practice, the houses were designed to 
involve a minimum of field labor. Further, 
sach field man was given a limited series 
of operations to perform in order that his 
efficiency would increase as work prog- 
ressed. The effectiveness of this system is 
well demonstrated by the record: four 
men assembled the prefabricated shell of 
the first house in a day and a quarter, 
but the fifth and last house took them 
only six hours. The subcontractors who 
followed them were slower, worked a week 
to complete the houses. 

Because 35 x 125 ft. lots permitted only 
8 ft. of space between the houses, Archi- 
tects Goldberg and Black staggered each 
house the full depth of its neighbor. Thus, 
the two end houses are only 15 ft. from 
the street, the one in the middle 55 ft. 
Result was both a more interesting group- 
ing and more air and sunlight. This ar- 
rangement has the distinct disadvantage, 
however, of giving the house in the center 
a closeup view of its neighbors’ backyards. 


Costs. Original plan of the Standard 
Housers was to sell their plywood houses 
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for $3,220, but at the last minute they 
chose a spectacular price tag in preference 
to a comfortable profit and chopped the 
total cost to $2,995. A breakdown of that 
cost shows how little they could afford 
such a reduction: 
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Conspicuously absent from this list is any 
allocation to overhead. Were it included, 
even the small profit of $100 would fly 
out the window. They feel justified in 
writing it off however, in view of the ex- 
perimental character of this first project. 
With a regular production schedule of 100 
houses a year, they estimate that gross 
profits would be $400 on each. 

Goldberg attributes the rock bottom 
construction cost of $1,980 principally to 
the economies of prefabricated construc- 
tion, claiming that the same house tra- 
ditionally built would cost $3,000. The 
cost of the factory-made structural shell of 
the houses constitutes less than 25 per 
cent of the total construction cost, or 
slightly less than $500 per house. Of this 
amount, about $70 was spent for site 
assembly, and $430 for fabrication of wall 
panels, transportation, etc. The remaining 
75 per cent of the total construction cost, 
amounting to almost $1,500, went for 
mechanical equipment, decorating, insula- 
tion, steel sash, roofing, etc. 


Sales. One thing Architect Goldberg’s first 
two experimental houses taught him was 
that in selling prefabricated houses it is 
best not to mention how they are built. 
If the public thinks of factory-made 
houses at all, it is with antipathy. But in 
selling the five Melrose Park houses, he 
had little opportunity to use his knowl- 
edge. Attracted by feature articles in two 
Chicago evening papers, 3,000 visitors 
flocked through one unfurnished house on 
opening day, last September 24. Of that 
number, only nine submitted applications 
to purchase, but that was enough. Within 
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24 hours, Standard Houses Corp. was sold 
out, was considering its next step. 

With ideals as well as ideas, Goldberg 
and Co. see in their prefabricated houses 
not just a way to profits, but a means of 
providing low income families with good 
low cost housing, sans subsidy. They hold 
that the builder has a large responsibility 
in developing the character of neighbor- 
hoods, and admit that their houses or 
any others can easily deteriorate into 
slums unless protected by proper land 
planning and owner selection. Selected for 
Melrose Park were office workers with in- 
comes ranging from $1,500 to $2,500 a 
year. Although this initial project was too 
small for effective land planning, they 
eventually hope to build 100 houses there, 
work out a plan that will protect the 
neighborhood. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Inside and out the prefabricated house of 
Standard Houses Corp. is well planned. 
Architects Black and Goldberg kept interior 
partitions to a minimum, thus lent a sense 
of space to cramped quarters. Although the 
kitchen appears to be in the living room's 
lap, it can be shut off with a screen. Note 
flexible shower head in the bath, below. 
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Courtesy, Crane Co. 
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Courtesy, Crane Co. 
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FORUM BUILDING COST INDEX 


Local home building costs in 81 cities—expressed as per cents of the 1936 national average 
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MONTH MONTH 1938 MONTH MONTH 1938 
ALA.® | _ Birmingham 93.1 96.0 105.9 NEV.! eT Reno wat 121.1 118.8 118.7 
ARIZ.* Phoenix | 125 i108 116.9 N. He ao _Manchester 96.4 98.1 98.1 
ARK. Little Rock 93.7 94.4 94.0 N. J2 Atlantic City 113.4 104.1 106.7 — 
CALIF.! Les Angeles 95.9 «94.6 98.9 Camden 105.4 100.8 100.5 
San Diego 98.9 101.3 105.2 ee: __Newark 102.2 99.3 100.1 
a San Francisco 113.9 114.1 115.1 N. M. ___ Albuquerque 114.2 115.7 «118.2 
COLO.*® Denver 113.4 de®: 118.7 «. ¥ Albany ninha 105.6 105.7 
CONN. Hartford 105.5 105.6 105.0 — Hp at $e 
New H 102.5 101.2 101.6 6 . 
Tr ae — 4 +s =e . White Plains 112.0 110.2 112.7 
-- ill sesame Ae neeeihienee N. C.* Asheville 87.8 88.1 92.0 
D. C.* Washington —__ 103. «102.2 © 105.4 Raleigh 87.7 89.5 95.8 
FLA.® Tampa 00.8 100.8 100.2 ~ ___ Salisbury 84.0 844 85.8 © 
own West Palm Beach 103.!_ 104.8 104.9 N. D2 Fargo 105.8 101.3 105.4 
tlant 86. 7.2 91. in ” — an ram Re He 
5, —- —— —— : OHIO! Cincinnati 105.0 103.8 105.5 
IDAHO" Boise 110.5 H11.4 108.5 Cleveland (23.5 117.3 116.0 
ILL. Chicago 122.3 123.7 : i ee onan Ro veer 
Peoria 120.0 118.5 116.9 OKLA.* Oklahoma City 106.5 108.9 105.3 _ 
Springfield _ 122.5 122.7 123.1 ORE.” Portland 99.9 97.6 98.6 
IND.2 Evansville 110.2 103.8 103.8 PENNA! Harrisburg 110.4 103.5 102.7 
Indianapolis 103.5 107.7 104.2 Philadelphia 100.9 99.1 97.2 
South Bend 105.7 100.4 96.8 Pittsburgh 115.7 116.4 115.8 
lOWA* Des Moines | 13.9 113.6 111.4 &. 1° Providence 107.5 108.4 106.8 
3 ichi ; Megarngn ; - 
KAN. Wiens se — $. C3 Columbia 85.3 86.5 88.0 
KY. Lexington 106.9 100.4 98.9 a eee 
Louisville 97.6 94.5 94.7 S. D.¢ a Sioux Falls 109.4 108.7 116.3 
LA.! New Orleans 105.9 102.0 104.9 TENN.’ a an ae _ 
oth - osnvilie ° ° “ 
3 | a“ ‘ 
ME. Portland 94.9 95.7 95.9 TEXAS! Dallas 96.4 98.2 103.9 
MD2 Baltimore 89.8 90.5 89.6 Houston 106.0 106.3 106.9 
Cumberlend 99.0 100. | 99.6 San Antonio 102.8 106.1 107.2 
MASS. cian 1145. 113.6 113.6 UTAH* Salt Lake City 108.4 108.7 106.3 
orceste ; 102.7 “ig emer sete 
th pose = , VT.2 Rutland 96.8 98.1 100.3 
MICH.* Detroit 107.3 110.6 111.5 = tag ' 
. VA.“ Richmond 90.1 89.2 91.4 
Grand Rapids 102.5 7 105.3 106.1 Ean We 970 969 95.8 
MINN.’ -— | Aree ree | “ WASH. Seattle 114.1 113.1 113.1 
dade: stil : Spokane 113.6 110.5 113.6 
MISS." Jackson 108.7 106.5 dicen W. VA.! Charleston 105.6 105.1 106.4 
MO.2 Kansas City 107.7 110.5 Wheeling 114 7 114.1 108.5 
St. Louis 107.4 177 108.3 wIs.2 Milwaukee 107.4 108.3 104.0 
MONT.? Great Falls 124.5 125.3 Oshkosh 106.7 107.0 106.8 
NEB. are i074 ~—«*‘4:04.4 105.0 _ WYO.” Casper 119.2 117.9 116.2 





SC AR STORES NTN LIT ATT SL TE TS ST I NTIS 


| Latest report—November; preceding report—August; 1938 report—November. 
2 Latest report—October; preceding report—July; 1938 report—October. 
3 Latest report—September; preceding report—June; 1938 report—September. 
Based on Federal Home Loan Bank Board statistics covering the cost of building 
the same typical house in each city. This typical or standard house has six rooms, a 
total volume of 24,000 cu. ft. On the first floor are living and dining rooms, kitchen 
and lavatory; on the second floor, three bedrooms and bath. Exterior finish is wide- 
board siding with brick and stucco as features of design. Included in the cost of the 
standard house are all fundamental structural elements, an attached one-cor garage, 
unfinished cellar and attic, fireplace, insulation, and all essential plumbing, heating 
and’ wiring. Only cost variables are materials and labor; compensation insurance, 
overhead and profit are included as constants. Excluded from the cost of the standard 
house are all iterns of finish and equipment such os wallpaper, lighting fixtures, re 
frigerator, window shades, etc. Costs do not include land, landscaping, walks and 
driveways, architect's fee, building permit, financing charges, etc. For a more 
detailed explanation, See ARCH. FORUM, Dec. 1939, Page 474. 
USE OF INDEX. 
|. To show current local trends of building costs by means of three reports for 
each city, covering the most recent month, as well as three months and a year 


previous. In addition, the index of each city provides a direct comparison with 
the 1936 national average, as it is given as a percentage of that average. 


2. To report the wide variation in local cost levels, shown by the relative size of 
the index figures. As all local indexes are based on the 1936 national average, 
they are directly comparable. 


3. To provide a ready means of adjusting house costs between cities. 


Thus, to find the cost in City B of a house built in City A for $5,000, first multiply 
the most recent City B index (90) by the cost of the house in City A ($5,000). The 
result is 450,000. Second divide that 450,000 by the latest City A index (110). Result: 
$4,090—the approximate cost of the house in City B. 


In using THE FORUM Building Cost Index to make such an adjustment of costs 
between cities, the basis of the index—the standard house, defined in the first 
column—should be kept in mind. The index applies to medium-to-small houses, not 
to large houses and those replete with gadgets. Neither does it apply to costs which 
include land. If land is included in the total cost, 20 per cent may be deducted to 
obtain a rough approximation of construction costs. For application in the South, 
the cost of cellar and heating plant may be eliminated from a Northern house by 
deducting 10 per cent. 
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